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MUSEUM  OEFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale 
exclusively  by  The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  All  proceeds  go 
toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and 
documentation  of  the  history  of 
America’s  capital  markets. 
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The  Art  of*  Finance 

By  Keith  Hollender.  This  hardcover  book  is  the 
definitive  text  for  collectors  of  financial  docu- 
ments. For  experienced  collectors  as  well  as 
beginners,  the  book  has  120  illustrations,  many 
in  color.  Published  by  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  Subjects  include  railroad 
“barons,”  gold  rushes,  early  European  trading 
companies.  $29.95 

America.  Money,  and  IVar 

The  Museum’s  insightful  teaching  resource  kit 
and  exhibit  catalogue  on  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  educator’s  resource  kit  is  a 
three-ring  binder  with  subject  overview/discus- 
sion plates,  20  color  slides  of  notes,  bills,  and 
bonds,  with  a soft  cover,  42-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Catalogue  available  separately.  $49.95 
(Catalogue  only,  $14.25) 

The  Itixhy  Letter 

Notecards  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  handwritten 
letter  of  condolence  to  a Massachusetts  woman 
who  lost  all  five  of  her  sons  in  Civil  War  battle. 
The  message  is  clearly  legible  and  shows 
Lincoln’s  anguish  for  both  mother  and  nation. 
Shipped  in  a box  of  eight  cards,  with  envelopes. 
$13.00  (Price  includes  shipping  and  handling.) 


Eriemls  of 
Financial  History 

Our  quarterly  magazine  offers  feature  stories  on 
great  financial  leaders,  historic  events,  updates 
on  Museum  exhibits  and  activities,  and  a special 
section  for  collectors  of  financial  memorabilia. 
$25.00  (For  educators,  $20.00) 
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AMERICA.  MONEY. 
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Please  see  order  form  on 
inside  back  cover 


We  all  look  good  until  you  get  to  the 


I s getting  harder  and  harder  to  tell  one  clearing  firm 
from  another... at  first  glance,  that  is.  Dig  beneath  the 
surface,  however,  and  you’ll  see  why  more  than  280 
financial  institutions  find  U.S.  Clearing  Corp.'s  prompt, 
accurate  real-time  trade  processing,  record  keeping 


and  reporting,  as  well  as  our  competitive  pricing, 
utterly  irresistible.  If  it’s  results,  not  appearances,  you 
find  appealing,  the  obvious  choice  is  U.S.  Clearing  Corp. 
We  now  provide  $50  million  in  account  protection 
for  y our  clients! 
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You  can  barely  hear  yourself 
think  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 
That's  precisely  why  you  should 
deal  with  a clearing  firm  that  can 
think  for  you  in  the  crowd. 

And  that's  us.  That's  Ernst 
& Company.  Clearing  to  the  tune 
of  7.23  billion  shares  in  equities  and 
$13  billion  in  bonds  in  1995. 
Handling  trades  with  seamless  per- 
fection. Ernst  & Company  has 
been  at  this  since  1925. 

Our  very  first  correspondent  is 


still  with  us.  As  is  our  original, 
innovative  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness- typified  by  the  Ernst 
Paperless  Solution  (EPS),  a recent 
innovation  that  employs  optical 
storage  technology  to  meet  bro- 
ker/dealers' record  retention 
requirements.  So  clients  get  instant 
access  to  a decade's  worth  of  state- 
ments, confirms,  trading  summaries 
and  the  like,  on  a computer  screen, 
within  seconds. 

Clear  thinking  resonates  at 


every  level  at  Ernst  & Company.  In 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  Ernst  & 
Company  works  for  its  clients. 

Let  us  work  for  you.  Call  our 
CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  or  our 
President,  Dan  Cristofano,  at  (800) 
48  ERNST. 

Or  contact  us  at  our  Internet 
site:  http.V/www.ernst-co.com. 


Ernst 

^Company 


The  company  that  works  Car  you . 
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Glorious  Bygone  Days  on  Trains. 
By  John  E.  Herzog 
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About  the  Museum 

A new  piece  for  the  Museum’s  collection; 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  instructs  his  broker  to 
use  his  judgement  in  1869. 
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Graduate  students  visit  the  Museum,  oral 
archives  make  great  addition  to  permanent  col- 
lection, Museum  in  the  news,  Pennsylvania 
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New  Trustee  Morton  J.  Wagner  is  interviewed. 
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Gold  Bugs  Versus  Silver  Fish 

With  gold  and  silver  insects  as  party  symbols, 
outrageous  campaign  donations,  voter  buy- 
offs,  emotion-filled  rhetoric,  the  presidential 
election  of  1896  makes  the  election  of  1996 
look  like  an  exercise  in  self-restraint! 

By  Robert  J.  Grossman  and  Elizabeth  D.  Ross 
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War,  Watergate,  Whitewater,  and  Wall  Street: 
Politics  as  Usual. 

By  Meg  Ventrudo 
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Some  of  the 
“little  start-ups” 
you’ll  find  on 

The  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market. 


any  other 
market  on 
earth. 


Looking  back  today,  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  just  over  17  years  ago 
Apple  Computer  began  as 
an  idea  in  a garage  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley, 

California. 

Or  that  a little  company 
that  offered  truckers  a better 
two-way  radio  system  would  challenge  the 
biggest  company  on  earth  and  grow  into  the 

$12  billion  telecom- 
munications power- 
house, MCI. 

Or  that  in  1970,  a new  computerized  stock 
market  would  emerge  and  change  the  way  stocks 
have  been  traded  for  the  last  200  years 

Today,  just  25  years  later,  Nasdaq  is 
trading  stock  in  more  companies  than 


tit 
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In  that  time 
we’ve  watched 
many  little 


start-up  companies  like  Intel, 
Microsoft  and  MCI  grow  into 
major  corporations. 

And  although 
Nasdaq  lists  companies 
with  market  values 
larger  than  $20  billion  and  as  small  as 
$10  million,  they  all  share  one 
thing  in  common.  A visionary 
approach  to  doing  business.  And 
a willingness  to  challenge  the  status  quo. 


Where  will  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels 
of  tomorrow  be  found?  The  same  place  you’ll 
find  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels  of  today. 


NASDAQ' 

The  stock  market  for 
the  next  100  years.' 
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Glorious  Bygone  Days  on  Trains 

By  John  E.  Herzog 
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s I watch  the  waves  roll  into  the 
Connecticut  shore,  their  timeless 
d.  quality  is  clear,  and  their  witness 

to  history  is  silent,  but  meaningful.  We  are 
always  concerned  about  history  and  how  it 
relates  to  the  objects  we  discover.  This  fall  the 
Museum  is  featuring  a slightly  different  view 
of  something  many  of  us  take  for  granted,  the 
railroads.  The  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
1846  is  in  progress  and  the  Museum  has 
opened  its  show  “Connecting  the  Nation  - A 
Century  of  American  Railroads.” 

With  holiday  travel  stories,  airport 
congestion,  and  missed  flights  fresh  in 
everyone’s  thoughts,  it’s  hard  to  think  of  a 
nation  of  train  travelers.  When  looking 
back  over  a century  of  train  travel,  from 
before  the  Civil  War  to  after  World  War  I, 
there  is  a lot  to  explore.  The  railroads  were 
a tremendous  help  to  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War,  not  only  for  transportation  but 
for  the  heavy  industrial  base  required  by 


their  presence.  Afterwards,  railroads  trans- 
ported large  amounts  of  freight  around  the 
nation  tor  industries  such  as  farming,  min- 
ing, and  lumbering,  as  well  as  passengers 
from  distant  places  across  America. 

The  financial  history  of  railroad 
development  is  long  and  varied.  George 
M.  Pullman  built  an  empire  around  luxury 
travel  as  passengers  willingly  paid  extra  for 
grand  accommodations  in  the  Pullman 
Palace  cars.  By  1874,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  became  the  nation’s  busiest  and 
most  powerful  railroad,  connecting  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  In  1888,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC) 
was  empowered  by  an  act  of  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  railroad  rates.  Railroads 
were  where  the  homeless  of  the  day  con- 
gregated, but  then  they  were  called  hoboes. 
And  Grand  Central  Station  become  the 
busiest  terminal  in  the  world,  as  Trivial 
Pursuit  players  will  remember.  Relive  all 
the  incredible  technological  developments, 


examine  some  beautifully  engraved  rail- 
road securities,  and  discover  the  romance 
of  trains  in  the  Museum  Gallery. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  Strasburg  Stock  and 
Bond  Event  and  we  have  taken  a look  at 
the  history  of  collecting  stock  and  bond 
certificates  with  an  article  on  Scripophily.  I 
have  been  collecting  certificates  for  thirty 
seven  years  and  remember  very  clearly  the 
lightheaded  feeling  I had  sitting  in  the  first 
Stanley  Gibbons  auction,  as  the  hammer 
came  down  at  high  prices  on  lot  after  lot. 
Let’s  see  how  your  recollections  compare 
with  ours,  and  whether  those  prices  were 
cheap  or  dear  in  retrospect. 

Fall  also  brings  us  to  election  time 
and  Friends  explores  the  election  of  1896, 
when  Democrats  and  Republicans  faced 
off  on  the  “free  silver”  issue.  We  all  hope 
you  will  enjoy  this  issue,  and  as  always, 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  with 
your  good  ideas.  HS3 
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Correspondent  Dealer  Services 

Fully  Disclosed  Clearing 
Execution  Services 

Joe  Oliva  Mike  Riordan  Lance  Dominick 

(312) 855-5869 


THE  CHICAGO  CORPORATION 

208  South  LaSalle  Street  I Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

The  Midwestern  Firm  with  National  Reach 
Member  All  Principal  Exchanges 
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CHRONICLING  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA’S  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest  public  repository  of  documents, 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts 
dedicated  to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 
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The  Museum  is  located  at  24  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Hours:  11:30am  until 
2:30pm,  Monday  through  Friday.  Admis- 
sion is  free.  Special  hours  can  be  arranged 
for  group  tours.  For  further  information  call 

212-908-4519. 

In  this  letter,  Robert  E.  Lee  writes  to  his 
stockbroker  about  investing  money  for  his 
daughters.  Lee  mentions  the  railroad  bond 
issues  they  prefer,  then  continues,  “All 
other  things  being  equal,  the  1st  and  2nd 
mortgages  they  prefer.  Please  do  for  them 
as  you  judge  best.”  The  letter  is  interesting 
to  us  now  as  it  is  an  early  discretionary 
account  authorization,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  come  to  our  attention.  In  the  Museum’s 
collection  is  another  railroad  bond  signed 
by  Lee  on  the  reverse,  one  of  three  known! 
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PEOPLE 


AND 


NEWS 


“An  Organized  Walk  Down  Wall  Street”  Includes  the  Museum 


“Good  things  come  in  small  pack- 
ages," said  University  of  Denver  graduate 
student  Peter  Bonacci  of  the  Museum 
Gallery.  There  was  room  enough  for 
Professor  Maclyn  Clouse’s  twenty-eight 
students  on  August  22.  A professor  of 
finance  and  director  of  the  Small  Business 
Institute  at  University  of  Denver,  Dr. 
Clouse  heads  a class  titled,  “An  Organized 
Walk  Down  Wall  Street.”  The  class  is  a 
two  week  long  program  that  includes  the 
major  industry  institutions,  like  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  The  Depository 
Trust  Company.  Dr.  Clouse  learned  of  the 
Museum  by  receiving  a complimentary 
copy  of  the  spring  edition  of  Friends,  as 
part  of  our  mailing  to  members  of  the 
Financial  Management  Association.  He 


told  us  that  he  will  definitely  include  the 
Museum  in  his  upcoming  class  programs 
and  looks  forward  to  the  next  exhibit  on 
financing  the  railroads. 

Collections  Manager  Meg  Ventrudo 
and  Communications  Manager  Sarah 
Massey  pointed  out  the  gems  of  the  exhib- 
it, while  helding  questions  from  the 
group.  Many  of  the  students  were  inter- 
ested in  how  and  when  the  Museum  was 
founded  and  how  the  staff  develops  pro- 
gramming. Student  Steven  Psaledakis 
stumped  the  experts  by  asking,  “When 
did  $1,000  become  the  standard  denomi- 
nation for  bonds?”  Any  answers? 


Left:  Maclyn  Clouse  and  two  of  bis  students  study  the  recent  technological  advances  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  Center : University  of  Denver  students 
discussing  the  famous  duel  betweem  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr.  Right:  Collections  Manager  Meg  Ventrudo  explains  the  engraving  process  to  an  eager  listener. 


Spring  Cleaning  Sale 
Extended! 


Unique  Recordings  are  a Great  Addition 
to  Museum’s  Oral  Archives 


The  Museum  is  cleaning  house,  and 
the  Moody’s  Manuals  you  have  been  search- 
ing for  are  waiting  for  your  call.  There  are 
still  many  Kidder  Peabody  (IPO)  Deal 
Books  with  Specimen  certificates  available. 
Also  on  sale  are  certificate  carrying  cases. 
Please  call  Meg  Ventrudo  for  more  informa- 
tion at  (212)  908-4609  or  fax  at  (212)  908- 
4601  or  e-mail:  mafh2@usa.pipeline.com. 


Professor  Pat  Ellebracht  of  Northeast  Missouri  State  University  has  been  contribut- 
ing to  the  Museum  for  years.  This  spring,  he  and  his  wife  Eleanor  paid  the  stall  a visit 
in  the  New  York  City  Gallery.  Pat’s  contributions  include  unique,  one-of-a-kind  record- 
ings of  some  of  the  twentieth  century’s  most  important  financiers.  For  example,  in 
August  the  Museum  received  original  reel  to  reel  recordings  ol  interviews  with  Benjamin 
Graham,  Philip  Fisher,  and  venture  capitalist  Arthur  Rock.  The  staff  would  like  to  thank 
Professor  Ellebracht  for  his  priceless  help  in  preserving  our  mission  to  chronicle 
America’s  capital  markets. 
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The  Press  Loves  the  Museum 


And  late  mention... 


Unless  you  work  on  Wall  Street,  you 
might  not  have  heard  of  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History.  Our  network 
consists  mainly  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, like  many  other  eight  year  olds. 
Recently,  though,  a new  era  for  the 
Museum  has  dawned  as  word  of  its  pro- 
grams has  spread  to  broader  audiences. 
The  Museum’s  exhibit,  “Security  for  the 
World,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  American 
Bank  Note  Company”  brought  the  world- 
renown  magazine  The  Economist  to  the 
Gallery  to  learn  more  about  the  art  of 


security  engraving.  Scripophilists  were  fea- 
tured in  an  eight  page  article  in  Cigar 
Aficionado  this  year,  as  well.  Equities 
Magazine  45th  Anniversary  Edition  fea- 
tured a story  about  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Chairman  Dick  Grasso  and  his 
1996  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Capital 
Markets  Award  from  the  Museum.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  learn 
what  our  Friends  readers  and  Museum 
donors  already  knew,  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  is  an  institu- 
tion rich  with  fascinating  information. 


And  late  mention... 


The  Museum  wishes  to  thank 
Sponsors  Fidelity  Investments  and 
The  Capital  Group  Companies,  Inc. 
for  their  generous  contributions  at 
last  Spring’s  fundraiser. 

The  Museum  thanks  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  Charitable 
Foundation  for  its  grant. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  Celebrates  its 
150th  Anniversary  with  Two  Museums 


As  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
toasted  the  opening  of  the  new  exhibit 
“Connecting  the  Nation  - A Century  of 
American  Railroads,”  our  colleagues  at  the 
Railroad  Museum  of  Pennsylvania  celebrat- 
ed the  150th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was  certainly 
no  coincidence  that  the  timing  of  these  two 
celebrations  corresponded.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  was  at  one  time  the  industry 
giant,  by  all  standards.  An  integral  part  of 
the  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History  s presentation  of  rail  transportation 
development  in  the  U.S.,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  alone  generated  5%  of  the  nation- 
al income  before  World  War  II.  The 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History’s 
exhibit  traces  the  humble  beginnings  of  the 
railroads,  from  the  first  miles  of  track  and 
technological  innovations,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

The  Railroad  Museum  of  Pennsylva- 
nia agrees  that  the  railroad  giant  warrants 
its  place  in  history.  “An  employer,  con- 
veyance, neighbor,  consumer  of  capital 
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In  the  early  twentieth  century  many  railroads  throughout  the  U.S.  merged  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  System.  Pennsylvania  Company  purchased  22,491  shares 
of  the  Detroit  Union  in  1951. 


goods,  political  giant,  and  corporate  pres- 
ence, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
affected  the  lives  of  Pennsylvanians  to  a 
greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  other  busi- 
ness enterprise  before  or  since.  It  is  fitting 


that  we  explore  and  reflect  upon  the  histor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  the  150tl 
Anniversary  of  its  Charter.”  Its  three  da 
symposium  at  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania  ii 
October  was  a great  success. 
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The  Evolution 
Of  the  Markets... 
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...Has  Required  The  Evolution 
Of  The  Market  Maker 

Customized  Investment  Programs 
For  The  Changing  Markets  From 
Herzog  Heine  Geduld 

Growth  and  change  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  equities  markets.  Like  the  companies 
whose  issues  we  trade,  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  has  been  a leading  technological 
innovator,  creating  computerized  trading  and  execution  systems  that 
have  led  the  industry.  Today,  as  throughout  our  70-year  history,  an  account 
with  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  proivdes  our  clients 
with  unparalleled  service,  expertise  and  market  accessibility. 

Stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  markets  with  the  company  that 
has  been  a market  leader-Herzog  Heine  Geduld. 


Established  1926. 
Member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange/SIPC. 

New  York  / Jersey  City  / Miami 
Philadelphia  / Boston  / Rhinebeck 


JO  years 

'1926-1996 


HERZOG 

HEINE 

GEDULD 


Private  Client  Services: 

New  York  (212)  908-4242 
(800)  221-7864 
Philadelphia  (215)  972-0813 
(800)  223-7027 
Miami  (305)  937-1586 
(800)  394-5880 
Rhinebeck  (914)  876-5663 
(800)  231-1314 
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New  Trustee  Morton  Wagner 


by  Joyce  Wallis 

The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History  fills  a very 
important  need,”  said  new  Trustee 
Morton  J.  Wagner.  “We  live  in  a democracy 
based  largely  on  our  system  of  capital  forma- 
tion, and  we  have  never  had  a museum  to 
reflect  upon  and  educate  us  about  this  histo- 
ry until  John  Herzog  came  up  with  the 
idea.”  Executive  Vice  President  of  Smith 
Barney  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Wagner  is  the 
Museums  latest  addition  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  He  brings  decades  of  experience  in 
the  securities  field  to  the  Museum,  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  its  mission. 

Like  many,  Mr.  Wagner  (Mort)  found 
his  professional  passion  after  starting  out  in 
a seemingly  unrelated  field,  broadcasting. 
After  completing  a degree  in  speech  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  he  worked  as  an 
owner  and  an  operator  of  broadcasting 
properties  for  twenty  years.  His  career  path 
eventually  led  to  Shearson  Hammill  & Co. 
(later  to  become  Smith  Barney)  in  1966, 
where  he  began  as  a registered  representa- 
tive. With  the  firm,  Mort’s  talents  led  him 
to  new  positions,  such  as  training  director, 
director  of  national  sales,  and  director  of 
the  creative  resources  department. 
Currently,  he  concentrates  on  special  pro- 
jects for  the  retail  division  of  Smith  Barney 
with  special  emphasis  on  continuing  edu- 
cation for  registered  representatives,  as  well 
as  investor  education. 

Mr.  Wagner  enthusiastically  believes  in 
education.  One  of  his  passions  is  the  widely- 
known  Security  Industry  Association’s  Stock 


Market  Game.  An  intensive,  biannual,  ten 
week  course,  aimed  at  teaching  students  the 
foundation  of  the  market  system  and  equip- 
ping them  with  the  principles  necessary  to 
understand  the  industry,  die  Stock  Market 
Game  now  includes  650,000  students  in  all 
fifty  states.  High  school  students  participate 
as  investors,  transacting  and  learning.  The 
teams  seek  to  profit,  by  investing  with  an 
assigned  sum  of  money.  His  understanding 
and  compassion  for  education  is  one  reason 
he  was  attracted  to  the  Museum. 

The  Museum’s  mission  to  document 
the  capital  markets  is  another  important 
reason  for  the  strong  feelings  Mr.  Wagner 
has  for  the  Museum.  “The  Museum  chron- 
icles the  very  fiber  of  what  we  are  all 
about,”  he  said.  “It’s  a superb  idea  that  is  a 
fast-growing  and  most  significant  influ- 
ence in  the  financial  industry.”  Mort 
believes  in  the  Museum’s  role  as  an  irre- 
placeable Wall  Street  institution. 

When  Museum  Chairman  John 
Herzog  approached  Mr.  Wagner  about 
becoming  a trustee,  he  eagerly  accepted. 
Mort  devotes  considerable  time  to  other 
educational  institutions:  he  chairs  the 
Securities  Industry  Association  Investor 
Education  Committee,  is  past  chairman  of 
the  Securities  Industry  Institute  at  the 
Wharton  School,  chairs  the  new  nation- 
wide Alliance  for  Investor  Education  which 
he  co-founded,  and  he  also  has  been  asked 
to  serve  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  Consumer  Affairs  Advisory 
Committee.  Mr.  Wagner  is  a trustee  of  the 
Securities  Industry  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education  which  supervises  the 
Stock  Market  Game.  With  this  experience, 
he  is  a natural  choice  for  our  next  trustee. 

When  asked  how  he  views  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Museum,  Mort  said  that  a key 
use  is  for  educational  purposes.  The 
Museum  supplies  backbone  for  what  the 
financial  industry  has  meant  to  the  United 
States.  By  chronicling  the  U.  S.  capital 


markets,  the  Museum  enhances  the  indus- 
try, he  said.  “Documenting  American 
financial  history  is  documenting  American 
history,”  said  Mort.  “The  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  ties  financial 
history  to  the  present-day  industry,  which 
is  an  important  educational  tool.” 

Mr.  Wagner  has  a great  vision  for  the 
Museum’s  exhibits  and  permanent  collec- 
tion. When  given  the  opportunity  to  imag- 
ine new  archival  materials  for  the  Museum, 
he  was  precise  in  his  description.  Mort  said 
that  he  would  like  to  see  a permanent  exhib- 
it that  records  the  educational  contributions 
of  the  great  men  and  women  in  the  field  of 
finance.  Because  many  of  the  Gallery  visitors 
are  young  people,  Mort  would  like  to  see  a 
display  on  how  the  Stock  Market  Game  was 
started,  how  it  has  developed,  and  what  the 
training  and  experience  has  meant  to  the 
many  financial  novices  who  have  benefited 
throughout  the  country.  Another  suggestion 
is  to  have  an  exhibit  that  explains  to  the  pub- 
lic how  the  financial  industry  prides  itself  in 
a history  of  self-regulation  that  has  kept  gov- 
ernment intervention  to  a minimum. 

A recent  example  of  the  progress  of 
self-regulation  and  the  securities  industry  is 
the  continuing  education  mandate.  For  the 
first  time,  in  1995,  the  securities  industry 
established  its  own  mandatory  continuing 
education  program,  approved  by  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission.  It  is 
truly  rewarding  that  the  industry  has 
grown  through  all  these  years  with  mini- 
mum government  intervention.  This 
should  be  documented,  said  Mort. 

Mort’s  involvement  in  so  many  differ- 
ent organizations  leaves  him  little  time  for 
hobbies.  When  he  finds  spare  time,  he 
enjoys  reading  and  traveling  with  his  fami- 
ly. In  August,  Mr.  Wagner  was  warmly 
greeted  by  his  new  colleagues  at  a Museum 
trustee  meeting.  The  entire  Museum  wish- 
es to  extend  an  enthusiastic  “Welcome”  to 
Mort.  S32 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Depreciation  Goes  to  War: 

The  Political  Genius  of  FDR  at  Work 


There  has  never  been  a shortage 
of  political  expediency.  Every 
American  president  has  compro- 
mised on  critical  issues,  and  the  current 
administration  is  no  exception.  But  few 
Americans  fully  understand  the  crucial  role 
that  a presidential  compromise  regarding 
depreciation  played  in  preparing  America 
to  enter  the  second  World  War.  In  the 
summer  prior  to  the  1940  election, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  turned  to  political 
expediency  by  supporting  a tax  amortiza- 
tion schedule  that  was  very  favorable  to 
business  but  a horror  to  ardent  New 
Dealers.  The  Tax  Amortization  Act  (TAA) 
became  law  on  October  8,  1940,  and 
played  a crucial  role  in  gearing  the  nation’s 
industrial  facilities  up  for  war.  The  United 
States  would  not  enter  the  war  until 
December  1941,  but  Roosevelt  understood 
the  importance  of  support  for  the  Allied 
cause  and  believed  that  the  States  should 
be  prepared  should  it  become  necessary  to 
enter  the  conflict. 

Roosevelt’s  problems  in  the  summer 
of  1940  were  two-fold;  a frosty  relationship 
with  the  business  community  and  a defense 
industry  that  was  woefully  outdated  and 
undercapitalized.  New  Deal  legislation  was 
seen  as  government  intrusion  into  the 
affairs  of  business.  Work  reforms  such  as 
minimum  wages,  limits  on  work  hours, 
bank  regulation,  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance were  all  brought  about  through  New 
Deal  legislation.  In  fact,  the  National 
Recovery  Act  of  1933  (later  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1935) 
had  attempted  to  establish  federal  control 
over  the  nation’s  industrial  structure.  From 
the  beginning,  the  general  tone  of  New 
Deal  legislation  was  discomforting  to  the 
nation’s  business  leaders.  Adding  to  the 
problem  was  the  fact  that  the  industries 
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By  Brian  Grinder  and  Dan  Cooper 

that  serviced  defense  needs  had  been  partic- 
ularly hard  hit  during  the  long  Depression. 

A brick  wall  was  formed  in  1940 
against  Roosevelt’s  determination  to  make 
the  United  States  “the  arsenal  of  democracy,  ” 
because  businesses  were  unwilling  to  com- 


7 want  a tax  bill; 

I want  one 
damned  quick; 

I dont  care 
what  is  in  it; 

I dont  want  to 


know.... 


>> 


mit  capital  to  production  for  a war  in 
which  the  United  States  was  not  currently 
involved.  If  the  war  was  short,  corporate 
America  would  be  stuck  with  idle  facilities; 
an  unpleasant  prospect  for  industries  that 
had  recently  suffered  through  a depression 
that  had  idled  many  capital  investments. 
Furthermore,  the  prospect  of  high  taxes  and 
legislation  that  would  limit  the  profits  from 
war  production  provided  little  incentive  for 
industries  to  act.  New  Dealers,  including 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  believed  that  corporate 
reluctance  to  expand  defense  material  man- 
ufacturing was  rooted  in  lingering  resent- 
ment over  New  Deal  labor  reforms. 

“The  New  Dealer”  Roosevelt  became 
“the  Pragmatist’  Roosevelt  at  this  point.  He 
threw  his  support  behind  the  TAA  legisla- 
tion that  allowed  defense  related  industries 
to  amortize  capital  investments  over  a five 
year  period  (an  annual  rate  of  20  percent). 
Prior  to  this,  firms  were  allowed  to  amortize 
only  five  to  10  percent  of  original  cost  per 
year.  At  the  same  time,  additional  legisla- 
tion suspended  the  eight  percent  ceiling  on 
profit  levels  in  defense  industries  which  had 
recently  been  imposed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Vinson-Trammel  Act  of  1934  and 
replaced  the  profit  caps  with  new  high  tax 
rates  for  “excess  profits.’’  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgen thau  relates  the  fol- 
lowing episode  which  casts  a great  deal  of 
light  on  the  President’s  pragmatic  attitude 
towards  the  tax  bill: 

“1  sat  on  the  President’s  back  porch  [at 
Hyde  Park],  He  was  in  a rocker  and  he  says, 
7 can  tell  you  very  simply  how  1 feel.  ...I 
want  a tax  bill;  I want  one  damned  quick;  I 
don’t  care  what  is  in  it;  I don’t  want  to 
know. . . . The  contracts  are  being  held  up  and 
I want  a tax  bill'” 


Continued  on  page  15 
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Proud  Supporters  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
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Stephen  A.  Cooper 
Life  Insurance 

Benefit  Consulting  & Related  Services 
14  East  60th  Street,  Suite  1000 
New  York,  NY  10022 
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The  new  high  tax  rates  on  excess  prof- 
its coupled  with  generous  depreciation 
allowances  resulted  in  a tremendous  depre- 
ciation tax  shield.*  The  after-tax  cash  flows 
for  any  given  year  for  a project  (such  as  an 
aircraft  factory)  are  calculated  as: 

[(Revenues-Costs)  x (1-Tax  Rate)]  + 
[Depreciation  x Tax  Rate] 

The  final  term,  [Depreciation  x Tax 
Rate]  is  known  as  the  depreciation  tax 
shield.  The  depreciation  tax  shield  is 
enlarged  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
depreciation  allowed  each  year  or  increas- 
ing tax  rates.  Conditions  in  1940,  after  the 
passage  of  the  new  tax  amortization  law, 
were  such  that  the  tax  shield  was  substan- 
tial. Furthermore,  since  there  was  great 
demand  for  the  war  materials  produced, 
earnings  were  high  and  businesses  were 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tax  shield. 
Industry  was  now  willing  to  do  business 
with  the  government  and  contracts  began 
to  clear  quickly.  New  Dealers,  however, 
from  Eleanor  Roosevelt  on  down  were  dis- 
mayed. Morgenthau  wrote  to  the  President 
concerning  the  new  law  that  it  “sponsored 
the  very  kinds  of  discrimination  that  the 
President  and  the  Treasury  had  for  so  many 
years  opposed.”  In  addition,  Interior 
Secretary  Harold  Ickes  wrote: 

This  is  abandoning  advanced  New  Deal 
ground  with  a vengeance.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  engaged  in  an  earnest  struggle  to  do  away 
with  the  unjust  disparities  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor.  The  President  has 
announced  more  than  once  that  no  new  crop 
of  war  millionaires  will  spring  up  out  of  the 
war  preparedness  program.  ...  [However]  in 
effect,  the  Government  is  building  these  plants 
and  equipping  them  at  its  own  expense,  while 
permitting  private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  make  excessive  profits  at  practically  no 
risk  to  themselves.  (Ickes,  pp.  295-296) 

Roosevelt  was  undaunted  by  the  criti- 
cism. He  did  what  was  necessary  to  prepare 
the  country  for  war,  as  well  as  to  set  the 
stage  for  his  election  to  an  unprecedented 
third  term  in  the  fall  of  1940.  Such  action 
also  showed  that  Roosevelt  recognized  the 
importance  of  private  industry  to  the  war 
effort.  He  was  not  willing  to  engage  in  a 
government  take-over  of  private  industry  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  goal  of  preparing 
the  nation  for  war.  Rather,  he  showed  an 


$1,000  defense  bond  issued  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  1942, 
with  signature  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  one  of  many 
opponents  to  Roosevelt's  new  TAA  legislation. 


ability  to  cooperate  with  big  business  in  the 
face  of  enormous  criticism  from  his  politi- 
cal advisors  including  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  written  in  her  widely  read 
newspaper  column  that  government  must 
be  prepared  to  “draft  industry  as  well  as  to 
draft  men.”  Countering  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
views,  Ralph  Robey,  writing  for  Newsweek, 
argued  that  should  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  ideas 
for  “taking  over  our  accumulated  supplies 
of  wealth,”  be  implemented  then: 

. . . our  system  of  private  enterprise  will 
necessarily  come  to  an  absolute  end.  There 
ivill  be  no  supply  of  private  savings  with 
which  to  go  ahead  — no  private  wealth  out 
of  which  to  make  the  investment  necessary  to 
create  jobs  — Everything,  from  top  to  bottom, 
will  have  to  be  government. 

President  Roosevelt’s  support  of  gen- 
erous depreciation  allowances  has  direct 
application  to  the  finance  classroom  of 
today.  This  historical  event  shows  the 
importance  of  the  depreciation  tax  shield 
to  students. 

Depreciation  is  often  considered  a 
confusing  (and  uninteresting)  topic  for 
many  students  of  accounting  and  finance. 
This  particular  slice  of  American  political 
and  financial  history  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  often  under-appreciated  topic. 
Without  the  TAA  depreciation  legislation, 
the  country  would  not  have  been  as  pre- 
pared for  its  entry  into  the  war.  Roosevelt 
realized  that  the  profit  motive  was  an  excel- 


lent motivator,  and  he  was  able  to  use  it  very 
effectively.  The  use  of  generous  depreciation 
allowances  is  instructive  in  this  age  of  “accel- 
erated cost  recovery  systems”  because  it 
illustrates  to  students  that  changes  in  depre- 
ciation allowances  can  make  a difference  in 
the  decision  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a pro- 
ject. Before  the  amortization  law  went  into 
effect,  few  firms  were  willing  to  risk  gearing 
up  for  war  production.  After  the  law  went 
into  effect,  one  might  say  that  negative  Net 
Present  Value  (NPV)  projects  became  posi- 
tive NPV  projects. 

Additionally,  this  event  sheds  light  on 
the  dynamic  interaction  between  govern- 
ment and  private  industry.  Government, 
whether  it  be  federal,  state,  or  local  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  business 
world  since  the  earliest  days  of  this  coun- 
try’s existence.  Wise  business  leaders  do  not 
ignore  the  potential  impact  of  government 
in  any  business  decision  they  make. 
Furthermore,  as  Roosevelt  demonstrated, 
wise  political  leaders  cannot  long  ignore 
the  needs  of  the  business  community. 

Sources: 

Blum,  John  Morton,  From  the  Morgenthau 
Diaries:  Years  of  Urgency,  1938-1941, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1964. 

Goodwin,  Doris  Kearns,  No  Ordinary  Time, 
Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  The 
Home  Front  in  World  War  II,  Simon  & 
Schuster,  New  York,  1994. 

Ickes,  Harold  L.,  The  Secrets  Diary  of  Harold 
L.  Ickes:  Vol  III  The  Lowering  Clouds, 
1939-1941,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New 
York,  1954. 

Robey,  Ralph,  “Business  Tides:  Mrs. 

Roosevelt  on  Conscription  of  Wealth,” 
Newsweek,  August  19,  1940,  p.38. 

Smith,  R.  Elberton,  The  Army  and  Economic 
Mobilization,  Center  for  Military 
History  United  States. 

* According  to  Smith  (1991).  “...fed- 
eral corporate  income  taxes  consisted  of  a 
24  percent  ‘normal’  tax  plus  an  excess  prof- 
its tax  with  rates  varying  from  25-percent 
for  the  first  $25,000  to  50-percent  for 
excess  profits  beyond  $500,000.  These 
rates  were  increased  after  Pearl  Harbor  to 
the  point  where  excess  profits  tax  took  as 
high  as  90-percent  of  marginal  corporate 
income.”  pp.  457—458. 
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LET'S  TAKE  A TRAIN  TRIP 

How  I Spent  my  Summer  Vacation 

by  Meg  Ventrudo 


Part  of  my  job  as  collections  manag- 
er at  the  Museum  is  to  archive  all  of 
our  paper  documents.  Most  of  our 
stocks  and  bonds  are  categorized  according 
to  industry  such  as  banking,  mining,  oil, 
and  our  largest  category  is  railroads,  con- 
sisting of  ten  boxes  roughly  equaling  five 
linear  feet  of  archival  shelf  space.  It  seemed 
a shame  that  much  of  our  collection  of  rail- 
road securities  remained  stored  in  archival 
boxes.  During  the  winter  months,  the 
Museum  staff  decided  that  our  next  exhib- 
it would  chronicle  railroad  finance. 

Deciding  on  a new  exhibit  is  not  an 
easy  task.  Many  different  avenues  of 
thought  are  pursued.  How  can  we  top  the 
American  Bank  Note  Bi-Centennial  exhib- 
it? What  aspect  of  the  Museum’s  archive 
appeals  to  a broad  audience?  Railroad 


financing  was  a logical  conclusion  after 
reviewing  the  collection  pieces  and  learn- 
ing of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

So  while  many  of  our  Friends  readers 
spent  their  summers  traveling  through 
Europe  or  lounging  on  the  sand,  Diane 
Moore,  and  I,  along  with  the  help  of  Zimo 
Durakovic,  began  researching  railroad 
finance,  and  compiling  artifacts.  We  even 
hit  the  road,  by  car,  to  collect  some  three 
dimensional  pieces  for  this  exhibit.  (Ok,  we 
also  went  to  the  beach,  but  only  on  week- 
ends and  holidays.) 

First  stop  was  the  B & O (Baltimore 
and  Ohio)  Railroad  Museum.  Early  in  the 
19th  century,  Baltimore  merchants,  in  an 
effort  to  compete  with  their  New  York 
counterparts,  joined  together  and  char- 


tered the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Stock  put  on  sale  in  Baltimore, 
Hagerstown,  and  Frederick,  Maryland  was 
quickly  bought  by  an  enthusiastic  public. 
The  B & O Railroad  continued  to  operate 
independently  until  1963,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  Company.  Within  our  collection, 
there  are  several  B & O Railroad  securities 
representing  much  of  this  era.  To  supple- 
ment these,  we  borrowed  railroad  spikes 
and  tools,  as  well  as  equipment  trust  plates 
denoting  the  trustee,  owner,  and  lessor  of 
railroad  cars. 

Next  stop  was  the  Whippany  Railway 
Museum  in  New  Jersey.  What  better  way 
to  spend  a Sunday  afternoon  than  wander- 
ing through  a train  yard?  My  mom  came 
along  for  the  ride,  and  we  met  with 


Museum  President  Steve  Hepler,  who 
loaned  us  many  framed  articles  including  a 
collage  of  playing  cards  from  several  rail- 
road lines. 

Cybertravel??  As  you  can  well  imag- 
ine, there  is  a vast  field  of  railroadiana 
across  America,  but  it  is  all  compacted 
neatly  on  the  Internet.  Diane  Moore  spent 
many  hours  surfing  the  net,  where  we  have 
made  contacts  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
California,  in  search  of  railroad  posters 
and  photographs.  Closer  to  home,  some 
friends  of  the  Museum  have  generously 
lent  us  time  tables,  badges,  buttons,  and 
model  engines. 

Once  the  research  is  done  the  fun 
really  begins.  To  arrange  certificates,  pho- 
tos, prints  and  labels,  we  map  out  how  we 
want  the  exhibit  to  look.  This  means 
spreading  things  out  on  the  floor  and  really 
getting  our  hands  and  feet  dirty.  Of  course 
those  are  the  few  days  we  get  to  wear  jeans  to 
work,  so  chat  makes  it  really  fun. 

Featured  here  are  some  action  photos 
of  our  staff  preparing  the  exhibit.  We’ve 
been  working  on  the  railroad  all  summer 
long,  and  we  promise  you  that  you  will 
really  want  to  catch  this.  Check  your 
schedule  because  this  is  one  exhibit  you 
won’t  want  to  miss,  fjan 
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Connecting 
the  Nation - 
A Century 
of  American 
Railroads 


Located  at 
24  Broadway 
across  from 
Bowling  Green  Park, 
the  Museum  Gallery 
is  open 

11:30  am-2:30  pm 
Monday— Friday 
and  by  appointment 
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Celebrating  America’s  Papered  Past 

Antique  Stock  and  Bond  Collectors  and  Dealers  Gather 
for  the  10th  Anniversary  of  The  Strasburg  Stock  & Bond  Event 


By  Daniel  Thompson 


Scripophilists  Alfons  Henseler  and  Uli  Drumm  in  early  days. 


While  the  rolling  hills  of 
the  Amish  country  in 
Pennsylvania  are  filled  with 
autumn  red  and  gold,  excitement  is  already 
building  in  anticipation  of  an  event  that 
will  take  place  here  in  January  1997. 

Collectors  all  over  the  world  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  largest  and  most  prestigious 
antique  stock  and  bond  show  in  the  world — 
the  annual  Strasburg  Stock  and  Bond  Event 
and  Auction  in  Strasburg,  PA.  This  event, 
January  24-26,  1997,  is  an  especially  impor- 
tant one  since  it  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  show  and  another  milestone  in  the 
field  of  scripophily — the  collecting  of 
antique  stock  and  bond  certificates.  This 
event  plays  a major  role  in  determining  val- 
ues of  stocks  and  bonds  through  the  auction, 
as  well  as  active  dealer  trading. 

“It  didn’t  start  out  the  largest,”  collec- 
tors and  dealers  Judith  and  Claud  Murphy 
from  North  Carolina  recall.  “It  was  small, 
charming,  and  relaxing.  While  it’s  no 
longer  small,  it’s  still  relaxing  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  show  in  the  country.” 

The  field  of  scripophily  is  not  the 
largest  field  of  collecting  either,  but  in  the 
past  20  years  it  has  shown  dramatic  growth, 
from  about  300  enthusiasts  in 
approximately  23,000  in  the 
U.S.  today.  While  this  is  still  a 
proportionally  small  number 
compared  to  the  millions  of 
stamp,  banknote,  coin,  and  map 
collectors  around  the  world,  it  is 
the  rate  of  growth  in  a short 
amount  of  time  that  indicates 
the  potential  of  the  field. 

The  growth  of  scripophily 
and  the  success  of  the  Strasburg 
show  are  related  — and  not  in  a 
small  way.  The  first  American 
auction  devoted  entirely  to 
stock  and  bond  certificates  was 
held  at  Fraunces  Tavern  in  New 
York  City  by  R.M.  Smythe  &C 
Co.  in  March  of  1980.  That 


auction  grossed  a little  over  $44,000.  Eight 
years  later,  the  first  Strasburg  Show  and 
Auction  grossed  almost  twice  that  figure. 
In  a rapidly  escalating  market,  the  last 
Strasburg  sale  amounted  to  over  $360,000. 
This  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  auction  sales 
reflects  the  prices  paid  for  individual 
stocks.  A New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
certificate  signed  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
purchased  for  $5  in  1959  by  John  Herzog, 


one  of  the  first  certificate  collectors  in 
America,  now  sells  for  between  $350  and 
$450  at  auction. 

Remarkable  growth  in  stock  prices 
and  value  do  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
door  is  closed  to  new  collectors.  Quite  the 
reverse,  in  fact.  The  relative  youth  of 
scripophily  means  that  there  is  still  plenty 
of  room  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
sale  at  Strasburg  may  be  a perfect  starting 
place  for  new  collectors. 
Maryland  dealer  Dave  Strebe 
maintains,  “There  are  always 
gems  to  be  found  if  you  do  a lit- 
tle digging  in  Strasburg.  I 
remember  finding  an  unusual 
Iowa  Zoo  certificate.  Most  of  the 
collectors  for  this  type  of  materi- 
al are  in  Europe.  It  was  great!  I 
bought  it  immediately.” 

Another  aspect  of  the  field 
with  particular  appeal  to 
American  collectors  is  the  wea  1th 
of  material  to  be  found  here. 
There  are  historical  and  cultural 
precedents  for  the  rich  supply.  It 
was  in  America,  particularly 
after  1800,  that  the  corporation 
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Two  examples  of  certificates  popular  in  the  collectors’  market, 
above:  Chinese  Allied  Victory  U.S.  Dollar  Loan  issued  in  1942. 
right:  Imperial  Chinese  Government  £5,000,000  issued  in 
London  1909. 


as  a business  organization,  with  its  shared 
risk  of  success  or  failure,  achieved  its  most 
spectacular  growth.  Shared  ownership 
became  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
any  large  scale  project  on  this  continent, 
from  the  development  of  roads  and  canals 
and  early  manufacturing,  to  railroads, 
automobiles,  and  airplanes.  The  very 
nature  of  the  American  capitalist  economy 
provided  a fertile  environment  in  which 
the  corporate  structure  flourished.  “Great 
innovation  took  place  in  America  because 
of  its  open  society  - and  there  was  no  alter- 
native. There  was  no  wealthy  nobility  and 
the  government  had  few  assets,”  explains 
John  Herzog,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
brokerage  firm,  Herzog,  Heine,  Geduld. 
“The  U.S.  capital  markets  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  anything  in  Europe  or  the  rest  of 
the  world,”  Herzog  continues,  “They  are 
the  jewel  of  the  American  experience.” 

1 he  sheer  volume  of  corporate  expan- 
sion and  capital  markets  development  in 
this  country,  especially  during  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  century,  produced  the  great- 
est amount  and  variety  of  stock  and  bond 
certificates  in  the  world.  These  certificates 
constitute  a tangible  record  of  the 
American  experience  and  tell  a tale  of 
adventure,  imagination,  and  wealth. 

Another  characteristically  American 
quality  of  scripophily  is  its  youth  and  egali- 
tarian nature.  In  terms  of  collecting,  antique 
stocks  and  bonds  represent  a new  frontier.  It 


was  the  publication  of  two  German  catalogs 
in  1976,  illustrating  bonds  issued  in  pre- 
revolutionary China  and  Russia  that  sparked 
the  first  interest  in  this  field.  The  earliest  auc- 
tions were  held  in  Frankfurt,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  first  London  auction  was  held 
by  Stanley  Gibbons  on  November  24,  1978, 
which  grossed  £23,600  ($47,200).  Two 
years  later,  the  Bond  and  Share  Society  was 
established  in  London,  with  a U.S.  chapter. 

In  the  early  years  of  scripophily,  inter- 
est focused  on  Chinese  and  Russian  bonds 
partly  because  they  continued  to  maintain 
a quotation  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  even  after  default  and  repudia- 
tion. Collectors’  prices  continued  to  match 
those  on  the  Exchange,  at  first.  Gradually, 
however,  interest  in  the  certificates  grew 
beyond  their  value  on  the  Exchange  with 
appreciation  of  their  aesthetic  and  historic 
elements.  In  fact,  the  historic  and  aesthetic 
value  of  collectible  stocks  and  bonds  are 
some  of  the  most  important  elements 
determining  their  worth. 


American  collectors  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  own  a piece  of  this  coun- 
try’s financial  history  in  the  form  of  stock 
and  bond  certificates.  Beautifully  engraved 
documents  chart  the  growth  of  an  eco- 
nomic empire  and  the  establishment  of  its 
key  industries.  The  proliferation  of  diverse 
industries  in  America  makes  an  unusually 
rich  source  of  materials  for  collectors. 
Consider  the  American  railroad  industry, 
creating  stock  certificates  in  approximate- 
ly 9,000  companies  over  a period  of  130 
years.  Legendary  names  of  industrial 
barons  — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  J.R  Morgan  — inscribed  on 
these  certificates  provide  the  collector  with 
a link  to  a world  of  immense  personal 
power  and  extravagant  wealth. 

The  visual  appeal  of  these  certificates 
is  immediately  apparent  to  the  collector 
and  novice  alike.  Many  of  these  beautiful- 
ly engraved  and  illustrated  works  represent 

Continued  on  page  37 
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INSECTS  AS  PARTY  SYMBOLS, 


OUTRAGEOUS  CAMPAIGN  DONATIONS, 


VOTER  BUY  OFFS,  EMOTION-FILLED  RHETOR D 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL 


ELECTION  OF  1896  MAKES  THE  ELECTION  OF  1996 


LOOK  LIKE  AN  EXERCISE  IN  SELF  RESTRAINT! 


by  Robert  J.  Grossman  and  Elizabeth  D.  Ross 


It  was  the  end  of  July  1 896,  and  would- 
be  president-maker  Mark  Hanna  was 
looking  forward  to  a well-earned  vaca- 
tion cruise  along  the  New  England  coast. 
In  June,  he  had  meticulously  managed  the 
nomination  of  his  chosen  candidate  and 
good  friend,  William  McKinley,  through 
the  Republican  convention  in  St.  Louis.  To 
most  experts  McKinley  looked  like  a shoe- 
in,  no  matter  who  the  Democrats  and 
Populists  would  select  at  their  upcoming 
conventions. 

The  party'  had  survived  the  inevitable 
split  over  “sound  money”  and  free  silver 
when  the  issue  hit  the  convention  floor. 

Twenty-two  dissidents,  mostly  from 
silver-producing  states,  had  bolted.  The 
argument  was  over  free  and  unlimited 


coinage  of  silver  at  a ratio  of  16  to  one. 
Although  relatively  small  in  number,  the 
delegates  did  not  go  quietly.  Convinced 
that  the  platform’s  gold  plank  meant  disas- 
ter for  the  country  if  it  were  adopted  by  the 
convention,  their  leader,  Senator  Henry  M. 
Teller  of  Colorado,  warned,  “I  must,  as  an 
honest  man,  sever  my  connection  with  the 
political  organization  that  makes  that  one 
of  the  main  articles  of  its  faith.”  Later, 
Frank  Cannon,  the  senator  from  Utah 
made  the  split,  finally  announcing  “the 
parting  of  the  ways,”  to  a symphony  of  hiss- 
es and  catcalls  in  the  charged  hall.  Hanna 
was  one  of  the  first  to  shout  “Goodbye,” 
“Go!  Go!  Go!,”  “Take  the  Democratic  train 
with  the  rest,”  as  Cannon,  Teller  and  the 
other  silverites  marched  from  the  arena. 


The  Republicans  went  on  to  adopt  a 
gold  platform  penned  personally  by 
McKinley,  whose  skill  at  avoiding  the  issue 
until  the  last  minute  had  earned  him  the 
sobriquet  “Prince  of  Straddlers.”  A bimetal- 
ist earlier  in  his  career,  Ohio  Congressman 
McKinley  had  voted  for  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  But  now  when  pressed,  he 
came  down  four-square  for  gold.  “The 
Republican  party  is  unreservedly  for 
‘sound’  money,”  the  platform  read. 
Continuing,  it  expressed  unalterable  oppo- 
sition “to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by 
international  agreement,”  something  about 
as  likely  to  happen  as  pigs  flying. 

Further  brightening  Republican 
prospects  were  the  results  of  the  1894  off- 
year  elections  which  gave  Republicans 


“Having  behind  us  the  producing  masses  of 
this  nation  and  the  world  supported  by  the 
commercial  interests,  the  laboring  interests, 
and  the  toilers  everywhere,  we  will  answer 
their  demand  for  a gold  standard  by  saying 
to  them:  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow 
of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall 
not  crucify  mankind  upon  a cross  of  gold.  ” 

— William  Jennings  Bryan 
at  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1896 
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majorities  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Beleageared  Democrat  Grover  Cleveland, 
still  at  the  nation’s  helm,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  in  charge  when  the  Panic  of 
1893  hit,  identifying  the  Democrats  in  the 
public’s  mind  as  the  party  of  gloom,  doom, 
and  depression. 

With  the  Democrats  in  retreat  and 
the  Republicans  united  behind  McKinley, 
1896  seemed  ripe  for  the  Republican  jug- 
gernaut to  sweep  the  country.  Then,  in 
early  August,  at  the  Democrat’s  convention 
in  Chicago,  a remarkable  young  leader 
emerged  from  the  political  infighting,  a 
man  with  the  fervor  of  a true  believer  and 
oratorical  skills  that  struck  a unifying 
chord  among  millions  of  Americans. 
Stunning  the  delegates  with  his  now 
famous  “Cross  of  Gold’’  speech,  the  tall, 
lanky,  36-year  old  Nebraskan,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  left  the  hall  mesmerized 
by  his  delivery  and  sizzling  with  enthusi- 
asm for  his  free  coinage  of  silver  message. 
His  warning  to  the  great  manufacturers 
and  financial  magnates  who  he  claimed 
were  accumulating  vast  wealth  on  the 
backs  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen was  clear  and  unambiguous.  “You 
come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  the  great  cities 
are  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard:  we  reply 
that  the  great  cities  rest  upon  our  broad 
and  fertile  prairies.  Burn  down  your  cities 
and  leave  our  farms,  and  your  cities  will 
spring  up  again  as  if  by  magic;  but  destroy 
our  farms  and  the  grass  will  grow  in  the 


streets  of  every  city  in  the  country.” 
Continuing  his  argument  for  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  a ratio  of  16 
to  one,  Bryan  reached  a resounding  orator- 
ical climax.  “Having  behind  us  the  produc- 
ing masses  of  this  nation  and  the  world 
supported  by  the  commercial  interests,  the 
laboring  interests,  and  the  toilers  every- 
where, we  will  answer  their  demand  for  a 
gold  standard  by  saying  to  them:  You  shall 
not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this 
crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify 
mankind  upon  a cross  of  gold.” 

A few  days  later,  the  Populists  at  their 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  reluctantly  threw 
their  support  to  Bryan  and  free  silver,  aban- 
doning on  the  surface  at  least  the  radical 
social  and  political  agenda  that  had  drawn 
so  many  rural  Americans  to  their  cause. 

Hanna  Scotches  Vacation  Plans 

Now,  with  the  Populists  and  the 
Democrats  united  behind  Bryan,  Hanna 
knew  the  Republicans  were  in  for  the  fight 
of  their  lives.  Were  Bryan  to  gain  power, 
although  free  silver  was  the  appetizer,  it 
was  only  the  first  course  in  what  could  be 
the  last  supper  for  industrial  capitalism. 
Hanna’s  vacation  would  have  to  wait.  He 
returned  to  head  the  campaign  without 
delay,  convinced  that  the  future  of  America 
and  the  hard  earned  fruits  of  the  industrial 
revolution  depended  on  the  outcome  of 
what  had  suddenly  become  a closely  con- 


tested election.  He  was  not  alone  in  his 
observation  of  how  dramatically  the  politi- 
cal climate  had  changed.  “Many  of  the 
men  most  familiar  with  the  situation 
believed  that  if  the  election  had  been  held 
in  August,  or  even  in  September,  the 
Democratic  candidate  would  have  tri- 
umphed,” confirmed  Herbert  Croly. 

With  hindsight,  even  before  Bryan’s 
ascension  as  savior  of  the  common  man, 
Hanna  should  have  held  his  optimism  in 
check.  He  should  have  been  wary  of  the 
simmering  anger  and  frustration  percolat- 
ing across  the  nation.  Although  the  U.S. 
boasted  the  fastest  growing  gross  national 
product  in  the  world  since  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  economy  also  was  among 
the  most  volatile.  In  1893,  the  economy 
had  plummeted.  Industrial  conditions  had 
stagnated  and  agriculture  was  at  one  of  its 
lowest  levels  in  the  nation’s  history. 

Cotton  brought  only  4.5  cents  a 
pound,  wheat  less  than  50  cents  a bushel; 
corn  was  so  cheap  that  farmers  burned  it 
for  fuel.  Investment  declined,  leading  to 
fewer  jobs  and  cutbacks  in  consumption. 
Some  56  railroads  with  30,000  miles  of 
track,  an  investment  of  $2.5  billion,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Six  hundred 
forty  of  the  nation’s  banks  were  closed; 
gold  reserves  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  dwindled 
precariously. 

Now,  in  his  second  term,  Grover 
Cleveland  had  proven  helpless  and  ineffec- 
tive in  his  attempts  to  halt  the  economic 
free-fall.  He  rejected  Populist  calls  for  a 
graduated  income  tax,  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  federal  work  relief  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  as  radical  and  heretical. 
His  economic  policy  centered,  instead,  on 
judicious  public  expenditures,  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  and  strengthening  the  dollar  by 
returning  to  the  gold  standard. 

Finger  Pointing 

As  farmers,  laborers,  small  businessmen,  and 
the  armies  of  unemployed  desperately 
looked  for  financial  relief,  they  also  searched 
for  someone  or  something  to  blame  for  their 
misfortune.  Big  business  was  the  obvious  tar- 
get. Many  believed  that  monopoly,  concen- 
tration of  wealth,  and  political  and  econom- 
ic oppression  were  the  root  causes  of  their 
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ills.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  told  a large  group  of  unemployed 
workers  in  Baltimore  that  millions  of  men 
without  work  had  been  turned  into  felons, 
beggars,  and  tramps  because  a small,  rich 
class  had  acquired  nearly  all  of  the  nations 
property.  The  Master  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Grange  declared  that  there  was  something 
“radically  wrong  in  a system  under  which  a 
few  thousand  people  out  of  a population  of 
about  70  million  have  been  permitted  to 
absorb  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  country.”  The  editor  of 
“Home,  Field  and  Forum,”  published  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma  Territory,  observed  that 
“the  United  States  today  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  money  powers  and  bond- 
holders.” 

Nothing:  raised  more  doubts  about  the 
nation’s  stability'-  than  the  Pullman  strike  of 
June  and  July  1 894.  Violence  flared  between 
strikers  and  U.S.  Army  troops,  sent  to 
Chicago  over  the  objections  of  Illinois 
Governor  John  Peter  Altgeld  to  end  the  strike 
against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  A 
writer  in  “The  Forum,”  in  1895,  declared 
that  “the  social  fabric  seemed  to  be  measur- 
ably near  to  dissolution,  and  the  country  was 
not  far  from  the  verge  of  anarchy.” 

Three  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
1 895  further  widened  the  chasm  between 
the  classes.  In  the  E.C.  Knight  case,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  was  not  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  although  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  company  had  a 
clear  monopoly.  The  court  also  struck 
down  the  income  tax  clause  that  had  been 
included  in  the  Democrat-initiated  Wilson 
Gorman  Tariff.  The  act  cut  tariff  rates  and 
established  a graduated  income  tax  to  off- 
set the  anticipated  reduction  in  Federal 
revenues.  The  court  s decision  was  seen  by 
workers  and  farmers  as  a victory  for  the 
rich  and  powerful,  who  by  continuing  to 
avoid  taxation,  would  not  be  required  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  to  society.  In  a 
third  opinion,  the  court  sustained  an 
injunction  against  union  leader  Eugene  V. 
Debs  issued  the  previous  year  during  the 
Pullman  strike  preventing  him  from  engag- 
ing in  union  activities.  This  holding 
angered  workers  most  of  all. 


The  First  Modern  Campaign 


The  campaign  of  1896  has  been  called  the 
first  modern  campaign.  The  similarities 
between  then  and  now  - the  fund  raising, 
the  dominance  of  national  campaign  com- 
mittees in  developing  strategies  and  con- 
trolling funds,  the  barnstorming,  polling, 
direct  mail  advertising,  management  of 
media,  and  the  introduction  of  the  cellu- 
loid campaign  button  - all  contributed  to 
what  was  a watershed,  a turning  point  in 
national  politics.  Women  still  did  not  have 
the  right  to  vote,  but  most  adult  male  citi- 
zens did.  By  the  standards  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  the  U.S.  had  an  electorate 
unique  in  its  size  and  range.  By  contrast, 
40  percent  of  Britain's  adult  males  were 
denied  the  ballot. 

Both  Democrat  and  Republican  cam- 
paigns were  directed  by  national  cam- 
paign chairmen.  By  most  accounts,  the 
winning  edge  in  the  election  proved  to  be 


Republican  Chairman  Marcus  Alonzo 
Hanna.  His  business  skills,  political  acu- 
men and  unflagging  commitment  to 
McKinley  would  carry  the  day  against  a 
charismatic  opponent  who  otherwise 
might  have  prevailed.  Hanna  proved  to  be 
the  father  of  "the  business  of  politics," 
and  is  credited  with  ushering  in  the  mod- 
ern era  of  political  campaigning. 

Before  committing  himself  full-time 
to  McKinley,  Hanna  made  his  fortune  as 
an  industrialist  in  his  native  Cleveland.  He 
directed  the  campaign  by  putting  into 
practice,  without  exception,  the  business 
techniques  and  strategies  that  had  served 
him  so  well  in  private  life.  "Politics  are  one 
form  of  business,  and  must  be  treated 
strictly  as  a business,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said.  When  it  came  to  business, 
Hanna  knew  his  priorities.  "There  are  two 
things  that  are  important  in  politics,"  he 
said.  "The  first  is  money,  and  I can't 
remember  what  the  second  one  is." 
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David  v.  Goliath  - the 
Contest  for  Fund 


After  organizing  the  national  party 
under  his  control  and  setting  up  offices 
managed  by  trusted  lieutenants  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  Hanna  set  out  to  raise 
enough  funds  to  assure  that  the 
McKinley  message  of  tariff  protection, 
sound  money  and  return  to  prosperity 
reached  all  who  could  read  or  listen. 
Unlike  now,  there  were  no  campaign 
finance  laws  that  limited  contributions. 
Conduct  that  many  view  cynically  today, 
like  hedging  one's  bets  and  contributing 
to  both  parties,  was  viewed  as  a com- 
mon sense  business  practice  in  1896. 
There  were  no  limits  to  what  a donor 
could  and  would  give,  if  the  end  result 
served  his  interests. 

At  first,  donors,  especially  in  New 
York,  responded  coolly  to  Hanna.  But 
then  Great  Northern  railroad  magnate, 
James  Hill,  a Democrat  and  powerful 
advocate  of  the  gold  standard,  helped 
Hanna  canvass  Wall  Street.  Since  securi- 
ty of  business  and  the  credit  system 
were  at  stake,  appeals  were  made  to 
banks  and  businessmen  regardless  of 
party  affiliations.  Banks  and  insurance 
companies  received  assessments  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  of  one 
percent  of  their  capital.  For  the  most 
part,  they  paid  without  complaint. 

Soon,  the  cash  began  to  flood  in 
and  eventually  grew  into  an  extraordi- 
nary jackpot.  John  D.  Rockefeller  present- 
ed Hanna  with  a gift  of  $250,000,  com- 
pliments of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(the  equivalent  of  $7.5  million  today). 
Hill  gave  $50,000,  ($1.5  million  in  1996 
dollars).  Supporter  John  McCall,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Life,  explained,  "I 
consented  to  a payment  [of  $50,000] 
...not  to  defeat  the  Democratic  Party,  but 
to  defeat  the  Free  Silver  heresy,  and  I 
thank  God  I did  it." 

Charles  Dawes,  the  campaign  trea- 
surer based  in  Chicago  reported  over 
$3.57  million  collected  and  spent.  He 
noted  in  his  diary  that  at  lunch  on 
September  11, 1896,  Hanna  handed  him 
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It's  the  Economy! 

The  average  citizen  found  the  complex  and 
confusing  social,  economic,  and  techno- 
logical changes  disturbing  and  disorient- 
ing. The  self-sufficient  yeoman  farmer, 
toiling  close  to  the  earth  and  leading  the 
good  life  (the  Jackson  and  Jeffersonian 
“ideal  ”),  was  proving  more  myth  than  real- 
ity. Farmer/speculators,  gambling  on  good 
weather  for  their  cash  crops  and  anticipat- 
ing real-estate  profits  from  appreciating 


property,  instead  were  discovering  the 
futility  of  trying  to  meet  mortgage  pay- 
ments in  a contracting  economy. 
Thousands  who  had  taken  the  FToratio 
Alger  morality  stories  to  heart,  adhering  to 
his  small  town  values  and  work  ethic,  were 
nevertheless  hopelessly  in  debt  or  unem- 
ployed. 

Politicians  zeroed  in  on  the  pocket- 
book  issues  like  a bull  on  a red  bandana. 
Monetary  policy  became  the  surrogate  for 
all  the  underlying  social  and  political 
issues.  Gold  became  the  symbol  of  the 
exploitation  of  eastern  business  and  finan- 
cial interests  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Silver  symbolized  easing  credit  and  money 
for  the  farmer  and  the  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  prosperity. 

The  "Ins"  and  "Outs"  of  Silver 

Silver’s  shifting  role  in  U.S.  monetary  poli- 
cy began  with  the  Coinage  Act  of  1837, 
when  Congress  established  a bimetallic 
gold  and  silver  standard.  The  act  mandated 


the  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  in  unlimited 
amounts  as  they  were  brought  to  the  U.S. 
mints.  It  fixed  the  coinage  ratio  between 
the  two  metals  at  the  market  prices  then 
prevailing.  This  ratio  was  15.9884  units  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold  (roughly  16  to  1). 
Shortly  after  the  law  was  enacted,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  silver  rose  while  gold  dropped. 
As  a result,  silver  was  sold  commercially 
rather  than  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  causing  no 
new  silver  to  be  coined. 


Subsequently,  in  1873,  Congress  re- 
visited the  nation’s  currency  policy.  Noting 
that  silver  was  not  being  minted,  it  passed 
a new  law  superseding  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1837  omitting  provision  for  coinage  of  sil- 
ver. Later,  when  the  market  price  of  silver 
fell,  silver  producers  yearned  for  the  return 
of  bimetalism  and  the  1837  act’s  favorable 
16:1  ratio. 

Mired  in  the  throes  of  depression 
brought  on  by  the  Panic  of  1873,  some 
experts  attributed  monetary  shortages  grow- 
ing out  of  the  new  currency  act  as  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  malaise.  They  saw 
a return  to  free  silver  as  the  answer  and  sup- 
ported a policy  that  inextricably  linked  eco- 
nomic prosperity  to  the  full  use  of  silver 
under  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1837.  Congress,  in  1878,  responded 
by  passing  the  Bland-Allison  Act.  The  act 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  not  less  than  $2,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $4,000,000  of  silver  each  month. 
The  Secretary  had  the  option  of  coining  the 


Campaign  memorabilia  was  extremely  popular  in  1896. 
Above  is  a Bryan  campaign  button 
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silver  or  issuing  silver  certificates  based  upon 
it.  Later,  in  1890,  Congress  enacted  the 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  which  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  every 
month  in  exchange  for  treasury  notes  that 
could  be  redeemed  in  either  gold  or  silver. 
Advocates  of  free  silver  viewed  these  statutes 
as  stepping  stones  on  the  path  to  their  final 
goal  - free  silver  at  16: 1 . 

Reeling  from  the  Panic  1893,  Grover 
Cleveland  saw  silver  as  the  main  culprit  for 
the  plummeting  dollar.  He  called  Congress 
into  emergency  session  in  the  summer  of 
1893  and  muscled  through  repeal  ol  the 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1890. 
During  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then-Congressman  Bryan 
challenged  his  president  to  no  avail,  argu- 
ing emotionally  against  repeal.  “On  the 
one  side  stand  the  corporate  interests  ol  the 
United  States,  the  moneyed  interests, 
aggregated  wealth  and  capital,  imperious, 
arrogant,  compassionless,”  Bryan  exclaimed. 
“On  the  other  side  stand  an  unnumbered 
throng,  those  who  gave  to  the  Democratic 
party  a name  and  for  whom  it  has  assumed 
to  speak.  Work-worn  and  dust  begrimed, 
they  make  their  mute  appeal,  and  too  often 
find  their  cry  for  help  beat  in  vain  against  the 
outer  walls,  while  others,  less  deserving,  gain 
ready  access  to  legislative  halls.” 

Cleveland  also  engineered  a series  of 
bond  issues  aimed  at  building  the  Treasury’s 
gold  reserves  which  had  fallen  below  $100 
million.  The  reserves  continued  to  drop 
even  more,  dipping  as  low  as  $42  million  in 
1895.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  was  seen 
as  helping  wealthy  bankers  and  industrial- 
ists get  even  richer  from  the  profits  they 
earned  from  the  high-yield  bonds. 

The  Issue  is  Joined  in  '96 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  as  the  candidates 
locked  horns,  the  monetary  debate  domi- 
nated the  national  agenda.  The  free  silver 
advocates:  farmers,  workers  (debtors)  pro- 
posed that  the  U.S.  return  to  the  bimetallic 
gold  and  silver  standard  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1 837.  They  subscribed  to  a “quantity  the- 
ory of  money:  that  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  determined  not  only  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices,  but  also  the  level  of  activ- 
ity within  the  economy.  They  believed  that 


prices  and  economic  activity  were  depressed 
during  the  1890s  because  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  was  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  normal  price  levels  and  general  pros- 
perity. When  money  was  in  short  supply,  it 
drifted  to  the  financial  centers  and  outlying 
areas  suffered  accordingly.  “Money  in  the 
business  world  and  blood  in  the  body  per- 
form the  same  functions  and  seem  to  be 
governed  by  similar  laws,”  explained  John 
Peter  Altgeld,  Governor  of  Illinois.  “When 
the  quantity  of  either  is  reduced,  the  patient 
becomes  weak  and  what  blood  or  money  is 
left  rushes  to  the  heart,  or  center,  while  the 
extremities  grow  cold." 

The  defenders  of  the  gold  standard 
were  persuaded  that  any  actions  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  weaken  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  place  it  on  a different  footing  from  the 
currencies  of  the  industrial  nations  in 
Europe  would  be  an  economic  disaster  for 
U.S.  business.  For  them:  industrial  leaders, 
bankers  (creditors)  the  solution  to  ending 
the  depression  was  a strong  dollar  and  a 
return  to  higher  protective  tariffs.  These 
steps  would  strengthen  American  business, 
provide  more  jobs  for  workers  and  fetch 
higher  prices  for  farm  products. 

Gold-backers  dismissed  the  silverites’ 
quantity  theory  by  attributing  the  decline  in 
prices  to  improvements  in  production  tech- 
niques and  reduced  costs  of  transportation 
and  distribution.  Writing  in  the  “New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,”  economist  Edward 
A.  Atkinson,  stated:  “I  affirm  that  there  is 
not  a single  commodity  which  has  been 
subject  to  a considerable  fall  in  price  since 
1873  or  1865,  of  which  that  change  or 
decline  in  price  cannot  be  traced  to  specific 
applications  of  science  or  invention... with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  the  change  in 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  or  silver  to  gold.” 

Keeping  It  Simple 

I here  was  no  dearth  of  writers  and  pam- 
phleteers eager  to  explain  the  merits  of 
bimetalism’  or  “gold”  to  the  interested 
reader.  Thanks  to  William  H.  Harvey  and 
his  small  paperback,  “Coin’s  Financial 
School,”  at  least  prior  to  the  presidential 
campaign,  the  silverites  had  the  best  of  the 
propaganda  battle.  Thousands  of  voters 
were  introduced  to  a precocious  adolescent 
named  Coin  and  the  lectures  he  ostensibly 
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an  envelope  containing  $50,000  in  cash, 
the  gift  of  one  railroad  industrialist.  The 
New  York  office  spent  about  $1 .6  million 
compared  with  Chicago's  $1.9  million. 
Eventually,  14  million  people  would  vote 
in  the  election  that  Hanna  and  company 
would  spend  $3.57  million  to  win,  the 
equivalent  in  today's  dollars  of  $107  mil- 
lion. In  contrast,  the  two  main  presiden- 
tial candidates  in  1992  spent  $52.2  mil- 
lion each  in  an  election  that  attracted 
almost  104  million  voters. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Bryan  camp,  the 
financial  picture  was  bleak,  portending 
what  was  to  become  one  of  the  biggest 
funding  mismatches  of  all  time.  The  cam- 
paign chairman,  $enator  James  K.  Jones  of 
Arkansas,  set  up  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
a satellite  in  Washington  D.C.,  and  sought 
to  match  the  Republican's  activities. 
Though  most  of  Bryan's  supporters  were 
true  believers,  they  were  cash  poor.  In 
debt,  unemployed,  strapped  with  mort- 
gages, they  could  offer  themselves  as  vol- 
unteers, but  were  ill-prepared  to  con- 
tribute the  money  needed  to  contend  with 
Hanna's  well-oiled  machine. 

Campaign  officials  found  them 
selves  constantly  embarrassed  for  lack  of 
funds.  In  August,  Jones  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  the  American  people  pleading 
for  contributions.  "No  matter  in  how 
small  sums,  no  matter  by  what  humble 
contributions,  let  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  national  honor  contribute  all  they 
can  to  the  good  cause."  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  "New 
York  Journal,"  the  only  major  Democratic 
paper  in  New  York,  promised  to  match 
contributions  from  the  appeal.  5ome 
cash  trickled  in,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
as  Jones  had  hoped.  Eventually  Hearst 
presented  the  campaign  with  a $40,000 
matching  check.  Owners  of  silver  mines 
also  supported  the  Democrats,  but  their 
contributions  were  minor  in  comparison 
to  the  dollars  flowing  from  the  major 
industrialists  to  the  Republicans.  In  the 
end,  the  Democrat-Populist  effort  for 
Bryan  would  report  expenditures  of 
$675,000,  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  largess  bestowed  on 
the  Republicans. 
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gave  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  It 
included  fictitious  debates  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  with  the  most  distin- 
guished defenders  of  the  gold  standard.  In 
all  his  encounters  with  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen, the  boy  wizard  forced  his  oppo- 
nents to  concede  the  errors  of  their  ways. 
One  of  Coin’s  triumphs,  as  described  by 
Harvey,  came  in  a debate  with  Lyman 
Gage,  president  oi  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  “How  can  you  have,  at  any 
fixed  ratio,  the  same  commercial  value  on 
two  separate  metals,  that  are  from  time  to 
time  varying  in  the  quantity  of  each  pro- 
duced?” Gage  asked.  Coin  replied  by 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  two  reservoirs 
filled  with  water  and  connected  by  a pipe. 
“Now,  the  water  in  one  of  these  reservoirs 
represents  silver  and  the  other  gold,”  he 
explained.  “The  connecting  pipe  (the  law 
of  free  coinage)  makes  them  virtually  one 
metal  and  either  answers  the  requirement 
ot  the  government  for  money.  So  long  as 
that  connecting  pipe  remains,  the  water  in 
the  two  reservoirs  will  remain  even  - the 
same  height.  Doing  away  with  the  con- 
necting pipe  and  the  feed  pipes. ..will  soon 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  as  their  quantities 
vary  from  time  to  time.”  To  the  delight  of 
silverites,  and  the  frustration  of  gold  bugs 
everywhere,  Gage  and  his  friends  could 
detect  no  errors  in  Coin’s  reasoning. 
Instead  of  scoffing  at  him,  they  were 
“compelled  to  give  assent  to  his  plain  and 
unanswerable  views.”  The  book  included 
illustrations  showing  how  the  gold  stan- 
dard, supported  by  bankers  and  industrial- 
ists, exploited  workers  and  farmers.  One 
cartoon  pictured  the  nation  as  a cow  with 
a western  farmer  feeding  it  and  an  eastern 
banker  savoring  the  milk. 

Victory  for  McKinley  and  Gold 

Fourteen  million  Americans  turned 
out  to  vote  on  election  day,  two  million 
more  than  four  years  earlier;  overall,  more 
voters  than  in  any  previous  presidential  elec- 
tion. McKinley  carried  one  more  state  than 
Bryan  (23  to  22),  prevailing  in  the  electoral 
count  by  271  to  176.  For  the  moment,  the 
radicals  had  been  repulsed,  the  gold  standard 
saved,  and  international  markets  kept  open. 

McKinley  received  7,104,779  popular 
votes  to  6,502,925  for  Bryan.  The  geograph- 
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ic  distribution  of  the  vote  indicated  that 
McKinley’s  strength  lay  in  the  leading  indus- 
trial states  in  the  Northeast,  the  areas  of 
greatest  urban  and  industrial  development. 
Three-fourths  of  American  industry  was 
centered  in  the  manufacturing  belt  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  Mason-Dixon  Line,  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  manufacturing  wage  earners 
lived.  It  was  in  this  region  that  McKinley 
won  the  election.  He  also  captured  the  older, 
more  prosperous  commercial  farming  areas 
between  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania.  Bryan’s 
electoral  votes  came  almost  exclusively  from 
the  Plains  and  southern  states. 


Still,  even  with  McKinley’s  over- 
whelming financial  edge  - spending  five 
times  more  than  Bryan  - his  superior  orga- 
nization, and  compelling  endorsements 
from  the  media  and  clergy,  he  won  the  pop- 
ular vote  by  less  than  500,000.  (Please  see 
shaded  area.)  Millions  of  people  resisted  the 
importuning  of  the  powerful  and  influen- 
tial, choosing  instead  to  vote  for  Bryan.  For 
the  Republicans,  it  had  been  a closer  vote  than 
they  expected.  As  McKinley  reflected  on  his 
victory,  he  knew  that  without  Mark  Hannas 
skill  at  raising  five  times  as  much  as  the 
Democrats,  he  might  not  have  gone  over  the 
( continued  on  page  30) 


McKinley  Stays  Home 


The  Bryan  traveling  bandwagon  picked  up 
steam  and  his  popularity  surged  immedi- 
ately following  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. The  Republicans  grew  nervous  and 
Hanna  proposed  that  McKinley  hit  the 
road  too.  Back  in  1894,  he  had  proven  an 
effective  speaker  and  able  campaigner  as 
he  stumped  the  country  traveling  12,000 
miles  on  behalf  of  fellow  Republicans.  But 
now,  with  the  presidency  at  stake, 
McKinley  refused.  "I  might  just  as  well  put 
up  a trapeze  on  my  front  lawn  and  com- 
pete with  some  professional  athlete  as  go 
out  speaking  against  Bryan,"  he  said.  "I 
have  to  think  when  I speak." 

If  McKinley  wouldn't  go  to  the  voters, 
Hanna  would  bring  them  to  McKinley.  He 
devised  a "front  porch"  strategy  whereby 
the  candidate  would  stay  home  in  Canton, 
Ohio  and  men  and  women  would  come  to 
him.  Come  they  did,  every  day  but  Sunday, 
with  the  railroads  helping  out  financially; 
as  many  as  80,000  visited  Canton  on 
September  1 8 alone.  When  the  delegations 
had  their  audience  with  Major  McKinley, 
characteristically,  nothing  was  left  to 
chance.  Many  of  the  pilgrimages  were  the 
result  of  a genuine  desire  of  Republicans 
to  gaze  first-hand  upon  their  candidate; 
others  were  orchestrated  by  Hanna  for  the 
effect  they  would  have  on  the  pilgrims  as 
well  as  upon  public  opinion. 


The  Democrat's 
One-man  Band 


On  the  Democratic  side,  Bryan  showed  lit- 
tle interest  in  campaign  organization,  and 
Jones  had  difficulty  pinning  him  down  to 
discuss  tactics.  Still,  under  Jones,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  estab- 
lished a speakers  bureau  in  Chicago,  and 
sent  out  campaign  literature  from  there. 
They  distributed  some  125,000  copies  of 
"Coin's  Financial  School"  and  directed 
funds  to  local  clubs  that  favored  Bryan  and 
free  silver.  But  without  the  lavish  financing 
enjoyed  by  the  McKinley  forces,  Jones  was 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  Republican's 
extensive  campaign  activities. 

Bryan  expected  that  he  alone,  carry- 
ing the  message  of  free  silver  to  the  peo- 
ple, would  win  the  election  for  his  party. 
He  was  encouraged  by  friend  Charles  M. 
Rosser  of  Texas,  who  told  him,  "No  matter 
the  outcome,  you  will  be  greater  than  any 
other  man  since  Christ." 

By  election  day,  Bryan  had  traveled 
18,000  miles  and  had  delivered  some  600 
speeches  to  perhaps  five  million  people  in 
27  states.  No  other  campaigner  in 
American  history  had  attracted  such  large 
crowds;  typically  25,000  to  50,000  heard 
his  major  addresses.  During  much  of  his 
travels,  Bryan  made  his  own  arrange- 
ments, buying  his  train  tickets,  riding  on 
regular  coaches,  sometimes  even  carrying 
his  own  luggage. 
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Also  popular  during  the  election  of 1896  tuere  political  cartoons. 

Above  is  Uncle  Sam  sinking  in  gold  quicksand,  from  “Coin's  Financial  School. ' 
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Playing  Hardball 


The  campaign  also  had  its  dark  side. 
Republicans  were  accused  of  using  eco- 
nomic threats  and  coercion  to  win  votes. 
Businessmen  attached  "Bryan  Clauses"  to 
their  contracts,  promising  to  purchase 
goods  at  a given  price,  "unless  Bryan  was 
elected."  Workers  reportedly  were  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  their  jobs,  mortgage 
holders  promised  to  call  in  their  mort- 
gages if  Bryan  and  his  easy  money  policies 
came  to  power.  Bryan  was  portrayed  as  a 
rabble-rouser,  a dangerous  radical,  sur- 
rounded by  anarchists  and  socialists  like 
Eugene  Debs,  itching  to  destroy  the  fiber 
of  the  country.  The  Democrats  countered 
by  picturing  McKinley  as  a vapid  puppet  - 
dominated  by  a ruthless,  gluttonous  Mark 
Hanna  who  fattened  himself  and  other 
men  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  com- 
mon people. 


Opinion  Leaders  Choose  Sides 


As  election  day  neared,  the  Repub- 
licans enjoyed  overwhelming  editorial 
support  from  the  nation's  newspapers  and 
clergy.  "The  Chicago  Tribune"  praised 
Chicago  ministers  "who  have  started  to 
impress  upon  their  congregations  the 
infamous  project  of  immorality  which 
Bryan  is  seeking  to  impose  on  the  people 
as  a national  financial  principle."  When 
Eugene  Debs  announced  his  support  for 
Bryan,  the  "Kokomo  Daily  Tribune" 
declared  that  Debs,  "who  had  done  time 
for  anarchy,  truly  belonged  among  the 
Bryan  backers."  The  writer  advised  the 
"friends  of  liberty  to  ...take  themselves 
straight  into  McKinley's  camp."  New  York 
preacher  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  gave  his 
listeners  explicit  instructions.  "It  is  a con- 
test between  honesty,  national  honor  and 
patriotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  dishon- 
esty, repudiation  and  dishonor  on  the 
other.  McKinley  stands  for  all  the  patrio- 
tism and  honor  there  is  in  this  campaign, 
and  Bryan  for  anarchy,  repudiation  and 
dishonor." 
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Films,  Amusement  Parks,  Cartoons, 
and,  now,  Stock  Certificates 


The  most  popular  name  in  the 
entertainment  industry  is  Disney, 
and  that  name  is  also  quite  popu- 
lar in  the  collectors’  market.  Disney  is 
known  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world, 
primarily  due  to  the  enormous  creative 
efforts  of  Walt  Disney.  Walt  Disney  had  a 
vision  of  family  entertainment  far  beyond 
what  anyone  could  have  imagined,  before 
his  time  and  after.  Disney  stock  and  bond 
certificates  have  also  been  popular  collectible 
items  in  the  scripophily  market,  because  of 
both  the  visual  appearance  with  their  color- 
ful vignettes  of  Disney  characters,  and  as  a 
reminder  of  what  Disney  represents. 

In  1923,  Walt  Disney  started  a film 
studio  with  his  brother  Roy,  in  Hollywood, 
California.  They  produced  the  first  Mickey 
Mouse  Cartoon  called  “Plane  Crazy”  in 
1928.  “Steamboat  Willie,”  the  third  Mickey 
cartoon,  included  a soundtrack.  Walt 
Disney  created  a series  of  short  movies 
called  “Alice’s  Comedies”  which  mixed  live 
actors  and  cartoons,  along  with  accompany- 
ing sound,  originally  created  by  Walt’s  voice. 

Walt  and  Roy  produced  their  first  ani- 
mated feature  cartoon  “Snow  White”  in 
1937.  A year  later,  they  incorporated  their 
company,  Walt  Disney  Productions.  They 
went  public  with  preferred  stock  in  1942, 
and  converted  their  preferred  to  common  a 


by  Fred  Fuld  111 

few  years  later.  During  World  War  II,  the 
government  used  Disney  characters  on 
their  war  bonds  to  increase  investment.  The 
Disney  U.S.  Government  war  certificates 
were  generally  given  out  by  banks  and  war 
finance  committees.  These  are  available  in 
the  collectors’  market  in  both  issued  and 
unissued  form.  There  were  also  two  differ- 
ent types  of  war  bonds,  one  in  multi-color 
and  one  in  black  and  white,  where  dots  and 
line  patterns  were  used  in  place  of  colors. 

The  Disneyland  amusement  park  in 
Anaheim,  California  opened  in  1955,  and 
the  Mickey  Mouse  Club  television  show 
was  produced  during  the  late  1950s.  The 
certificate  that  the  company  used  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s  was  printed  by  Jeffries 
Banknote  Company  and  featured  a vignette 
of  a woman  with  a dove  on  her  hand  with 
the  Matterhorn  Mountain  on  the  left  and 
the  ocean  on  the  right.  It  features  the  print- 
ed signature  of  Roy  as  president.  As  a col- 
lectible, this  certificate  is  extremely  rare  and 
is  only  known  in  specimen  form. 

The  year  1966  was  important  for  the 
Disney  Company:  Walt  died  of  lung  can- 
cer, Roy  became  chairman,  and  a year  later 
the  company  issued  a new  certificate  with 
a vignette  of  Mickey  Mouse  sitting  on  Walt 
Disney’s  shoulder  with  Disneyland  in  the 
background,  and  numerous  Disney  charac- 


ters printed  in  one  color  along  the  top. 
These  certificates  have  various  printed  sig- 
natures of  the  company  presidents,  includ- 
ing Cardon  Walker  and  Michael  Eisner.  In 
the  collectors’  market,  this  certificate  has 
appeared  as  issued,  canceled  (scarce),  spec- 
imen, and  void.  Roy  passed  away  in  1971, 
the  same  year  that  their  second  amusement 
park,  Disney  World,  opened. 

In  1984,  Michael  Eisner  was  hired  as 
CEO  after  controlling  interest  was  estab- 
lished by  Roy  E.  Disney  (son  of  Roy)  and 
the  Bass  brothers  of  Texas.  In  February  of 
1986,  the  company  changed  its  name  to 
the  Walt  Disney  Company,  and  changed 
its  certificate  dramatically  to  one  which 
features  color.  The  popular  Disney  charac- 
ters surround  Walt  as  the  primary  vignette 
with  EPCOT  Center  underprinted.  This 
certificate  appears  in  the  collectors’  market 
as  issued,  uncanceled,  and  specimen. 

Both  the  classic  and  the  modern 
Disney  certificates  are  great  reminders  of 
the  financial  and  entertainment  empire 
that  Walt  Disney  built,  starting  out  with 
simply  a dream.  They  make  great,  frame- 
able  gifts  for  children  of  all  ages.  H3I] 

Fred  Fuld  is  the  founder  and  president  of 
Investment  Research  Institute,  which  was 
established  in  1981  to  market  antique  stock 
and  bond  certificates. 
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A 1966  certificate  with  a vignette  of  Mickey  Mouse  sitting  on  Walt  Disney's  shoulder  with  Disneyland  in  the 
background,  and  numerous  Disney  characters  printed  in  one  color  along  the  top. 
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During  World  War  II,  the  government  used  Disney  characters  on  war  bonds  to  increase  interest  in  investment.  The  Disney 
U.S.  Government  war  certificates  were  generally  given  out  by  banks  and  war  finance  committees,  issued  1942. 
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(continued  from  page  26) 

top.  Hanna  was  characteristically  modest.  “I 
have  run  the  campaign  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
business  principles,”  he  explained.  “And,  of 
course,  I shall  be  glad  if  my  efforts  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  my  party.”  The  campaign 
has  been  called  the  most  important  presiden- 
tial contest  between  the  Civil  War  and  World 
War  I.  It  revolutionized  the  way  campaigns 
are  run,  and  serves  even  today  as  a primer  on 
campaign  management  and  strategy. 
McKinleys  victory  helped  to  destroy  free  sil- 
ver as  a powerful  political  issue.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  widespread  discussion  of 
monetary  questions  brought  a growing 
demand  for  basic  reforms  in  the  country’s 

Republican  Teamwork  and 
Strategies 


McKinley  and  Hanna  were  in  constant 
communication  during  the  campaign,  con- 
nected by  a private  phone  line  from 
McKinley's  bedroom  in  Canton  to  Hanna  at 
Chicago  headquarters  or  at  his  Cleveland 
home.  Contrary  to  claims  of  his  political 
opponents,  McKinley  called  the  shots,  not 
Hanna.  But  it  was  Hanna's  management 
that  made  things  happen. 

Hanna  was  the  first  to  see  the  value 
of  political  polling  as  a campaign  intelli- 
gence tool.  Together,  McKinley  and  Hanna 
carefully  analyzed  poll  results  for  each 
state,  then  directed  most  of  their  ample 
resources  to  the  states  they  viewed  as  nec- 
essary to  win  the  election.  Usually,  funds 
were  filtered  through  local  Republican 
organizations  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good.  For  this  reason,  local  party 
leaders  in  states  that  did  not  look  promis- 
ing for  McKinley,  like  the  South  or  Rocky 
Mountain  states,  received  minimal  funding. 

Hanna  conducted  the  most  extensive 
education  campaign  in  history  until  that 
time.  The  goal  was  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  issues,  and,  specifically,  the  dan- 
gers of  free  silver.  Voters'  mailboxes  were 
flooded  with  pamphlets  and  brochures. 
More  than  100  million  documents  were 
shipped  from  the  Chicago  office  alone, 
another  20  million  from  New  York  during 
the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  cost  just 
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monetary  and  banking  policies.  No  doubt,  a 
hundred  years  later,  the  gold  bugs  and  sil- 
verites  would  be  surprised  how  their  battle 
over  currency  finally  was  resolved.  Today,  of 
course,  U.S.  currency  is  not  backed  either  by 
gold  or  silver,  but  by  the  powerful  but  amor- 
phous “full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.”  H2H 

Robert  J.  Grossman  is  a lawyer  and  pro- 
fessor of  Management  Studies  at  Marist  College 
in  Poughkeepsie,  NY.  He  reports  for  the  H.R. 
News  and  the  Hudson  Valley  Business  Journal. 

Elizabeth  D.  Ross,  Ph.D.  is  an  American 
historian  and  university  registrar  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  New  York,  NY. 


for  printing  was  about  $472,000.  A 40- 
page  pamphlet,  dealing  with  the  silver 
question  in  a conversational  way,  a coun- 
terpart to  the  Democrat's  "Coin's  Financial 
School,"  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular. 

Overall,  by  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
at  least  200  million  leaflets  and  pamphlets 
were  sent  out.  There  were  more  than  275 
different  items  among  them;  some  had 
been  translated  into  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Finnish,  Dutch  and  Hebrew.  "The  Review  of 
Reviews"  observed  that  the  number  of  doc- 
uments sent  out  in  1 896  exceeded  by  more 
than  50  percent  all  the  documents  sent  by 
the  Republican  party  since  its  inception. 

Hanna  also  made  sure  that  newspa- 
pers had  plenty  of  favorable  grist  for  their 
readers.  Editors  were  bombarded  with  pre- 
pared copy  and  ready-made  plates  with 
different  messages  targeted  specifically  to 
the  type  of  paper  and  its  readership. 
Cartoons,  posters,  inscriptions,  and  buttons 
were  manufactured  by  the  carload  - the 
most  popular  poster  being  a five- 
colored,  single-sheet  lithograph  bearing  a 
portrait  of  McKinley  with  the  inscription, 
"The  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity." 

Republicans  manufactured  "funny 
money"  to  illustrate  their  contention  that 
silver  would  create  cheaper  dollars.  One 
campaign  coin  was  inscribed  on  one  side, 
FREE  COINAGE,  1 6 to  1 ; the  reverse  carried 
the  notation,  FROM  SILVER  MINES  OF 
BUNCO  STATE.  Another  coin  bore  a carica- 
ture bust  of  Bryan  with  the  inscription,  IN 


Editor’s  note:  A number  of  institutions 
and  individuals  helped  in  creating  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  story  idea  began  in  an 
editorial  board  meeting,  and  authors  Bob 
Grossman  and  Elizabeth  Ross  brought  our 
ideas  together  wonderfully.  Trustee  Morton 
Wagner  deserves  a very  special  thank  you  for 
his  marvelous  editing  work.  Others  that  con- 
tributed: John  E.  Herzog,  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  the  Museum  of 
American  History,  and  R.M.  Smythe. 


GOD  WE  TRUST...  FOR  THE  OTHER  47 
CENTS.  The  campaign  also  turned  out  a 
swarm  of  shiny  "gold  bugs."  Several  were 
mechanical  and  had  wings  that  unfolded, 
revealing  pictures  of  the  candidates;  other 
gold  bugs  rode  bicycles  or  held  "solid 
money"  coins. 

The  Speakers  Bureau  at  Chicago 
headquarters  scheduled  engagements  for 
1,400  speakers  recruited  as  traveling  surro- 
gates for  McKinley.  One  aspiring  politician 
who  responded  to  Hanna's  call  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  "If  Bryan  wins," 
Roosevelt  wrote,  "we  have  before  us  some 
years  of  social  misery,  not  markedly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  South  American  repub- 
lic...Bryan  closely  resembles  Thomas 
Jefferson,  whose  accession  to  the 
Presidency  was  a terrible  blow  to  this 
nation."  Not  too  many  years  later, 
Roosevelt  was  destined  to  reverse  course 
as  the  nation's  first  "trust  buster." 

The  combination  of  polling,  direct 
mail,  and  traveling  speakers  proved  power- 
ful indeed.  In  the  doubtful  states,  campaign 
speakers  and  canvassers  penetrated  into 
closely  contested  election  districts  and  held 
small  local  meetings.  Simultaneously,  the 
areas  were  enveloped  in  campaign  litera- 
ture. In  early  September,  for  instance,  a poll 
of  Iowa  indicated  a probable  majority  for 
Bryan  in  the  state.  During  the  next  six 
weeks,  McKinley  speakers  and  campaign 
documents  poured  into  every  town  and  vil- 
lage. In  October,  the  results  of  another  poll 
convinced  Hanna  that  the  state  was  safe 
for  McKinley. 
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STOCKS  & BONDS 

BUY  OR  BID  VIDEO  CATALOGS 
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Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) . . .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL)  ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details..  .800717-9529. 


WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  ond  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6 years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 


GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


GEORGE  H. 

La  BARRE 

GALLERIES 

INC. 

P.0.  Box/46,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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Number  57 


LETTER  TO  EDITOR 


Dear  Editor: 

I am  doing  family  history  research 
and  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
readers  who  might  know  about  the  history 
of  the  vanilla  bean  importing  business.  My 
great-grand-uncle  owned  a vanilla  bean 
farm  in  Papantla,  Mexico,  and  imported 
vanilla  beans,  beechnuts,  and  the  like. 
Tremari  and  Son  had  their  offices  on  54 
Stone  Street  in  Manhattan,  and  were 
apparently  listed  in  R.  G.  Dunn.  The  farm 
and  the  company  operated  from  at  least 
the  1890’s  until  World  War  I,  when  revo- 
lutionary forces  seized  the  farm. 

Are  there  any  readers  versed  in  the 
history  of  this  area  of  business?  I would 
very  much  like  to  track  down  any  papers  or 
certificates  connected  with  the  company. 

Sincerely, 

John  Griffin 
New  York,  NY 


Readers: 

Please  send  the  above  requested 
information  to 

Sarah  E.  Massey,  Editor 

Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10004-1763, 
e-mail:  mafh3@usa.pipeline.com. 


Spring  C leaning  Sale 

Extended! 

The  Museum  is  cleaning  house,  and 
the  Moody’s  Manuals  you  have  been 
searching  for  are  waiting  for  your  call. 
There  are  still  many  Kidder  Peabody 
(IPO)  Deal  Books  with  Specimen  cer- 
tificates available.  Also  on  sale  are 
certificate  carrying  cases. 

Please  call  Meg  Ventrudo  for  more 
information  at  (212)  908-4609 
or  fax  at  (212)  908-4601  or 
e-mail:  mafh2@usa.pipeline.com . 


WINTER  1996-1997 

EVENTS  CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

Connecting  the  Nation  - A Century  of  American  Railroads  Now  Through 
Spring  1997,  Museum  of  American  Financial  History’s  New  Exhibit,  24 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  (212)  908-4519 

Scale  Model  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Funeral  Train  Exhibit,  sponsored  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County,  Harrisburg,  PA.  (717)  233-3462 

Working  the  Rails  Lunch  Time  Tours,  New  York  Transit  Museum,  Every 
Wednesday  is  a different  tour  that  highlights  the  work  and  workers  of 
New  York  City  Transit,  fee:  $9  New  York,  NY  (718)  243-8601 

5 International  Bond  and  Share  Society  (IBSS)  Auction  and  Meeting, 

118  Eaton  Square  London  SW1,  at  6:00pm,  (44-170-787-5659) 

9 WHAC0!  (Washington  Historical  Autograph  and  Certificate 

Organization)  Show,  Auction,  and  Fundraiser,  Westpark  Hotel,  Tyson 
Corner,  VA.  Admission  $3.  e-mail:  gteas@erols.com  or  WWWeb  site: 
http://home.erols.com/whacol 

13  Autograph  Auction  - Algonquin  Hotel,  New  York,  NY.  R.  M.  Smythe 
(800)  622-1880 

16/17  43rd  Auction  and  Collector’s  Meeting,  Munich.  Freunde 
Historischer  Wertpapiere,  (49-531-28184-0) 

DECEMBER 

Scale  Model  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Funeral  Train  Exhibit,  sponsored  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County,  Harrisburg,  PA  (717)  233-3462 

Working  the  Rails  Lunch  Time  Tours,  New  York  Transit  Museum,  Every 
Wednesday  is  a different  tour  that  highlights  the  work  and  workers  of 
New  York  City  Transit,  fee:  $9  New  York,  NY  (718)  243-8601 

3 IBSS  Christmas  party  and  auction.  A London  venue,  please  phone 
Bruce  Castlo  for  more  information  at  (44-170-787-5659) 

8 New  York  Transit  Museum  - Nostalgia  Train,  All  aboard  the  historic 
1928  D-type  Triplex  for  a four-hour  journey  on  some  of  the  subway 
system’s  finest  tracks.  Stop  for  a stroll  in  the  Boardwalk  at 
Rockway  Park  (depending  on  track  availability),  and  return  to  the 
museum.  $20  fee.  Brooklyn,  NY  (718)  243-8601 

JANUARY 

24/25  10th  Anniversary  Strasburg  Stock  and  Bond  Auction,  Strasburg, 

PA.  R.  M.  Smythe  (800)  622-1880 

Coming  in  1997  - 3/1/97  Public  Auction  Dusseldorf  with  bazaar,  Raab 
Verlag,  01149-6051-820813 

10/25/97  Public  Auction  Gelnhausen  with  papershow,  Raab  Verlag, 
01149-6051-820813 

Special  thanks  to  IBSS  for  calendar  materials. 


If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest 
to  historians  and  others  interested  in  finance,  please  write  to 
Friends  of  Financial  History,  Sarah  E.  Massey,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  E-mail:  mafh3@usa.pipeline.com. 
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| Youi  listing  in  the  Shopping  Guide  is  $160 
for  lour  issues.  Payment  with  order,  please. 

SPECIAL  COMMENTS 

Price  Lists.  Show  Schedule,  Etc.  upon  request. 
Advise  us  ol  your  interests. 

Top  tier  autographed  slocks  and  bonds 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs, 

Autos,  also  Autographed  items 

Koslenloser  Katalog  aul  deutsch 

Buy/Sell  small  & large  quantities 

Catalog-stocks  & audiographs 

Write  for  tree  auction  catalog. 

Send  lor  specific  category 

want  lists,  send  SESE 

FREE  Price  Lists.  Special  Oiler: 

100  different  stocks,  bonds  $31 

Free  Catalog 

E-mail:  lredluld3@aol.com 

We  want  to  buy 

Especially  Western  U.S. 

Buying,  especially  western 

United  States 

RRs  & Western  Mining 

Buy,  Swap,  Sell 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates, 

autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 

Send  want  lists. 

Fast  courteous  service. 

Illustrated  Catalogs,  Price  Lists,  Mail  Bid 

Auctions,  Collectors1  Club  Bonus  & Newsletter 

Fine  quality  autographed 

stocks  and  bonds 

o 

<5 

=3 

CD 

O 

O 

Frankfurt  Auctions 

Price  Guide  Publisher— 6 auctions  per  year 

Spezialist  Auto/Sports/Firelighter/Military 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought 

& sold.  Free  price  lists 

Keith  Hollender 

Author  of  "Scripophily" 

Buying  French  only  pre  1910 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

PO  Box  155FFH.  Roselle  Park.  NJ  07204-0155 

Antique  Securities  Tel.  (703)  620-1667 

11145  Lake  Chapel  Lane.  Reslon.  VA 

David  M.  Beach  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

PO  Box  2026,  Goldenrod.  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

£ Centennial  Documents  Tel  (908)  730-6009 

£ PO  Box  5262,  Clinton.  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

2 d&D  Scripophily  Int'l  Ltd.  Tel.  (800)  941-0098 

E PO  Box  580063.  Fushing.  N Y.  11358  Fax  (718)  358-2849 

H.J.W.  Daugherty  Tel.  (508)  255-7488 

PO.  Bo*  1146E,  Eastham,  MA  02642 

Frost  & Robinson  Tel.  (215)  357-6820 

PO  Box  814,  Richboro.  PA  18954  Fax  (215)  357-484 7 

Clinton  Hollins 

PO  Bo*  1 12M.  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Investment  Research  Institute  Tel.  (510)  686-9067 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord.  CA  94519  Fax  (510)  686-9486 

George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries.  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411 

PO  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  (800)  842-7000 

Norrico,  Inc.  Tel.  (718)  380-4009 

PO.  Box  6688-FFH,  Flushing.  NY  11365-6688  Fax  (718)  380-9793 

Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel  (415)  586-9386 

PO  Bo*  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (818)  572-0419 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt,  P.O.  Box  464,  Rosemead.  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  Tel.  (212)  943-1880 

26  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  10004  (800)  622-1880 

David  Strebe  Tel.  (301)  262-8159 

PO.  Box  793.  Seabrook.  MD  20703  Fax  (301 ) 805-4526 

Stock  Search  International  Tel.  (800)  537-4523 

10855  N.  Glen  Abbey,  Tucson,  AZ  85737  Fax  (520)  544-9395 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  472-7040 

PO.  Box  10240.  Bedford.  NH  03110-0240  (800)  225-6233 

Yesterday's  Paper  Inc.  Tel.  (714)  583-9838 

31815  Camino  Capistrano,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  CA  92675 

Benecke  & Rehse  GmbH  Tel.  49-531-281840 

^ Am  Hogrevenkamp  4,  D 38302  Wolfenbuttel  Fax  49-531-2818444 
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Reinhild  Tschope  Tel.  02101-602756/604814 

Bruchwag  8 D-41564  Kaarst  2 

The  Scripophily  Shop.  Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 

= Britannia  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square,  London.  W1A  3AN 

Numistoria  Fax  (1)49-27-92-18.  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 

cc  76  rue  de  Richelieu.  75002  Paris.  France  m6olia@gcifr6.la  Guy  Cilre 

o Portafoglio  Storica  Tel.  051-520992 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy  Alex  Witula 
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Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809 
Phone:  (908)  730-6009 
Fax:  (908)  730-9566 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  & MISSOURI  RIVER  RAIL  ROAD  COMPANY 


The  Cedar  Rapids  & Missouri  River  Rail  Road  Company  was  organized  on  June  14,  1859  to  build  a railroad  across  Iowa,  a distance  of  27 1 miles. 
The  strategic  location  of  the  line's  western  terminus  — at  Council  Bluffs  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  Omaha  — made  the  CR&MR  the  first  eastern 
feeder  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  completed  in  May  of  1869.  (A  notation  at  the  bottom  of  the  certificate  advertises  the  fact:  “This  Road 
commences  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  extends  across  the  State  to  the  Missouri  River  and  there  connects  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail  Road,  making  a 
continuous  Line  from  Chicago”  — but  fails  to  mention  that  the  Missouri  River  Bridge  was  not  actually  completed  and  opened  to  rail  traffic  until  1 872.) 
Especially  interesting  to  students  of  American  financial  history  in  view  of  this  connection  is  the  list  of  directors  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  & Missouri  River 
Rail  Road,  which  included  Charles  Lambard  and  Oakes  Ames,  later  to  become  central  figures  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal. 

The  capital  stock  certificate  shown  here  features  a pair  of  detailed  railroad  vignettes  and  a portrait  of  John  Insley  Blair  (who  also  signs  as  president). 
Blair  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  become  the  individual  owner  of  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  at  one  time  serving  as 
president  of  sixteen  railroads  simultaneously.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  Western  railroads  well  into  his  nineties,  and  at  his  death  in  1899  left  an  estate 
of  around  $70,000,000.  Lightly  pen-cancelled  and  in  VF+  condition,  a decorative  and  historic  certificate.  A copy  of  John  Hoyt  Williams'  book,  A Great 
and  Shining  Road  is  included. 

(For  a free  copy  of  our  current  catalogue,  or  for  more  information,  please  fee  free  to  call,  write  or  fax: 
we  look  forward  to  helping  you  build  your  personalized  collection.) 


International  Bond  & Share  Society 

Founded  in  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


1996/1997  Meetings 

Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Toronto 

London 

Johannesburg 


The  Journal 

A quarterly  magazine  with 
at  least  40  illustrated  pages 
of  US  and  world  scripophily 
news,  research,  auctions, 
and  a diary  of  coming 
events.  Sent  free  to  all 
members. 

The  Directory 

A Membership  and 
Dealer  directory,  with  full 
listings  for  40  countries. 
Published  annually,  free  to 
all  members. 


Fax,  Write , or  Call 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 


US  RESIDENTS 
Richard  T.  Gregg 
President,  USA  Chapter 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
PO.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel.  (201)  489-2440 
Fax.  (201)  592-0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 
Peter  Duppa-Miller 
Secretary  IBSS 
Beechcroft,  Combe  Hay 
Bath  BA2  7EG  United  Kingdom 
Tel.  (+44)  (0)  1225  837271 
Fax.  (+44)  (0)  1225  476355 
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i ' J(<j //e  h </<  t Zs  n ift  a nu 

DEALERS  IN  OLD  BONDS  AND  SHARES  SINCE  1979 


Located  in  Central  London  (nearest  Underground,  Bond  Street) 
Over  1000  different  certificates  on  display  from  across  the  world 
OPEN  10  am  TO  5 pm  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 
Fully  illustrated  price  list  available  on  request 


THE  SCRIPOPHILY  SHOP 
BRITANNIA  HOTEL,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W1A  3 AN,  ENGLAND 
Telephone  071-  495  0580  Fax  071-495  0565 
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iOND  FOR  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  GOLD. 


1000  IIOLLAES.  UOL1). 


1000  ,10.1.1.  30.I0T0SIrF>. 


nICjLof  tbk  0BU1,ECTBA 

IV  LAB  I k AW  K AS  BJIAPKABEA3DKO0 


XEJt3iioi  4 o p o i n 

un  »mpimaTiMi.nh»ll  imi m ru.ii. 

rfc«'»>00.0004#jj.  MJoronCtB.-Urp.  ( of  i.  Uli. 
= 13.212.400  ^Gjh*v 


: k .u in u toHPm 

; d'  thr  Aomlnol  Ampiint 
of  V.  n.  Dollars  000.000  In  Gold 
c I or  Rbb  13.212.400. 


oBjimma 


('kp.-Av^P.  COEJJ.  ]Ht, =1943 PTE  JLS3TL. 

HA  m>EJI,1>S£BJaTEJlfI. 
»nrtif!t  ,-ci  ofUaruuu  rwntyerv  TU- 
( UHbM  i«xu[4n  wjotobx.  CV».-Ai*p.  Co*x.  HIt. 
n jtlivk.  auntnorsn.  n ptalpl  6-VKi.OOO  iu 
npm  iNt-r-av,  it»  jrcjnmm,  wminnun  u 
of.  I port,  m o6«a*«*Baoav  H»p«ant  n.  jnxossrmi 
ur<  **<•»•*.  fCfaiVni*  .•Ojitrawi««M  tV«urrr«a. 

lrU<  joxoxuta  u a,' tat  uaym-'CTtovt  Ufmcctcj 
Hoaau-MCi')  m «ar».  oSjar-xaLort  c«o  ul» 
»pyf  Tos6«ay  -..UMmu  i»p»aTl«llMlll£PATOPCKnin> 

Pv.'Ciltrcun  tvn  »v  yunri  apoa^a- 

to»t  a Boruii-Kia  co  UI  an  uiny  no,  «-v  IK*A>- 


- as  19-13  Roubles. 

BOPTO  ?A  YAJ3L.E  TO  BEARER- 
The  1— ere:  of  tow  IVicd  A*'  • »1ult«-  »f  ONE 
TROTS  AVI)  n*lUrs(;oW.lo  tie  Lou  - Wet  haobca 
nerd  forlfae  oTT.  S.  Dol!.rvGoW.«.s0«.<WO. 

tndrr  tt-  cooditioc*  mpalatfd  at  ihr  bade  hereof 
The  Lou  >*  *eeared  hr  the  whole  or  tho  property 
ud  the  entire  receipt*  of  the  Company,  -nd  1 
the  «i«n  rirtw  »*  the  1-»D»  pr-ri&«»ly  iaeaed- 
The  Loos  further  enjoy*,  from  tho  day  c-f  i» 

O.U,  the  aheolase  <e*r»trt  at  the  Oll'KRlAI.  Ra. 

*iu  Ocvernrtai  for  tho  payoonr  of  tale  reel  ud 
principal.  The  paytn-o!  of  the  leureet  c*-uj»*r.  »od 
ih»  redemption  of  die  "Dona*  VtH  Tot  ever  he  fXfapt 
from  ctctt  Ruuian  tax.  pre«»t  or  future. 

The  bearer  will  receire  interest. «t  F01  R per 
cent  per  mono*.  in  exchange  for  the  coupon*  doe  oa 
U“  January  and  11°  July  is  each  year 

St-Pxtrrf'g-  1900 

Dm  Head  Oflfce  of  the  Wbdiawtos  Raiway  Company  - fl?»»Jeiue  Oomecrea  BujaaiwaJCM)*  mertoHOi  jop.: 


OB/lUrALllfl  Bt  TblCRHY  AO/1/1.  30/lOTOWb. 


above:  Robert  Henry,  head 
of  Stanley  Gibbons  in  early 
days  of  scripophily. 
left:  $ 1 ,000 gold  bond  of 
the  Wbtdikawkas  Railway 
Company  of  Russia,  issued 
in  St.  Petersburg  1900. 
Russian  certificates  were 
very  popular  with  stock 
and  bond  hobbyists. 


the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  art  of 
engraving.  They  were  executed  by  the 
highly  skilled  artists  at  the  American 
Banknote  Company  which  produced  bank 
notes  and  postage  stamps  — for  the  same 
reason  — to  discourage  attempts  at 
forgery.*  Fine  quality  papers,  ornate 
designs,  and  superb  engraving  characterize 
these  documents  and  make  them  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  as  works  of  art.  Intricate  bor- 
der patterns  and  strikingly  dramatic  illus- 
trations of  racing  locomotives,  radiant 
goddesses,  and  scenes  of  industry,  multi- 
colored by  means  of  separate  engravers’ 
plates  or  lithography,  all  contribute  to  a 
certificate’s  beauty  and  value. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  determining  the  collectibility  of 
defaulted  and  obsolete  stocks  and  bonds  is 
electronic  technology.  With  electronic 
financial  transfers  becoming  the  standard, 
stock  certificates  are  no  longer  being  used  in 
the  quantities  that  were  common  years  ago. 
Your  stock  holdings  are  now  simply  elec- 
tronic records  with  your  brokerage  firm, 
much  like  your  checking  account  balance. 
These  pieces  of  paper  may  be  the  last  of 
their  kind  and  for  that  reason  should  con- 


tinue to  grow  more  valuable  with  time. 

As  important  for  the  new  collector  as 
to  the  established  scripophilist,  here  are 
some  criteria  for  determining  the  value  of 
a stock  or  bond  certificate.  This  is  the 
AAA-R  formula: 

1.  Autograph.  The  signature  of  the  issuing 
officer,  whether  it  is  Walt  Disney  or  J.P. 
Morgan,  can  enhance  the  value  of  the 
certificate  enormously,  depending  upon 
how  famous  — or  infamous  — that 
person  may  be. 

2.  Age  is  an  important  factor.  Certificates 
dating  from  the  early  days  of  an  indus- 
try generally  command  a higher  value. 
One  example  is  the  early  Standard  Oil 
certificate  from  the  1880s  and  signed 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Henry 
Flagler,  the  founders,  currently  trading 
at  between  $10,000  to  $12,000.  As 
with  all  collectibles,  the  condition  of 
the  object  is  extremely  important. 

3.  Association  value  is  a factor.  Does  the 
piece  have  historic  significance?  For 
instance,  the  all-time  record  price  of 
$36,300  was  set  at  a Smythe  auction  for 
the  only  known  stock  certificate  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  dated  1783. 


4.  Rarity  is  the  fourth  determinant  of  a 
certificate’s  value.  Rarity  creates  a high 
demand  because  the  piece  is  highly 
desirable  and  there  are  very  few  avail- 
able. 

An  important  indication  of  current 
values  for  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  deter- 
mined at  the  Strasburg  Stock  and  Bond 
Show  and  Auction  in  late  January,  1997. 
Ultimately,  collectors  determine  the  value 
ol  these  certificates  at  events  like  this  and 
other  auctions  here  and  in  Europe.  Expect 
to  find  the  finest  examples  of  the  art  of 
scripophily  and  the  high-voltage  atmos- 
phere of  a world-class  show  and  auction 
here. 

The  leaves  have  just  begun  to  fall  in 
Lancaster  County,  but  collectors  are 
already  eagerly  anticipating  this  event. 
“The  ground  will  have  to  swallow  me  up 
before  1 will  miss  coming  to  Strasburg,” 
says  Florida  dealer  David  Beach.  "It  has 
more  quality  U.S.  material  than  all  other 
stock  and  bond  shows  combined." 

It  is  the  dynamic  nature  of  this  high- 
ly personal  field  of  collecting  that  generates 
this  enthusiasm  and  its  wide  appeal,  mu 

* For  more  on  the  American  Banknote 
Company,  please  see  “American  Banknote 
Company  Celebrates  200  years  of  American 
Financial  History,  ” Friends  of  Financial 
History,  issue  55,  Spring  1996. 

Author,  Daniel  Thompson,  is  a ivriter 
based  in  New  York  City. 
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(OllJdOltS  HA  IS  KETPLACE 


Business  & Financial 

Ken  Prag 

Histories  & Biographies 

Paper  Americana 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 

financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $4.95 

6 Church  Street 

Also  buy! 

New  Preston,  CT  06777 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 

Tel.  (415)  586-9386 

AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA  S FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CATALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


European  Auction  House 


CMC  VI  I I Ai  ® 


Trading  Company  for  Historic  Securities 


Our  Auction 
Schedule 


26.10.1996 

Public  Auction  Gelnhausen 
with  papershow 


01.03.1997 

Public  Auction  Dusseldorf 
with  bazaar 


25.10.1997 

Public  Auction  Gelnhausen 
with  papershow 


Wanted! 

Poor's  and  Moody's 


We  deal  in  stocks 
and  bonds 


You  can  view  150  albums 
in  our  shop 


We  publish  our  own 
magazine  for  customers 


monthly  brochures 


quarterly  catalogues 


largest  producer  of  security 
calendars  in  the  worlds  - 82 
different  calendars  with 
offers  of  stocks  and  bonds. 


Raab  Verlag 

P.O.Box  1432  • D-63554  Gelnhausen 

Phone:01 1 49-6051-82081 3 • Fax:  01 1 49-6051  -820822 
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Scripophilists  Surf  the  Internet 


By  Sarah  E.  Massey 

Dealers,  collectors,  and  auctioneers  of 
antique  securities  are  utilizing  the  new  medi- 
um of  the  internet  to  reach  scripophilists. 
Once  considered  a threat  to  catalogs,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers,  the  internet  has 
proven  to  be  a unique  tool  for  communica- 
tion. Collectors  and  dealers  of  antique  stocks 
and  bonds  are  now  creating  their  own  pres- 
ence on  the  world  wide  web. 

World  wide  web  sites,  viewed  through 
an  internet  provider  like  America  Online  or 
Netscape,  bring  together  the  consumer  and 
vendor,  without  a showroom.  Virtual  show- 
rooms and  catalogs  of  stocks  and  bonds  are 
featured  on  many  sites.  Without  the  cost  ol 
printing  in  color,  online  catalogs  offer  decent 
reproductions  of  certificates  along  with 
prices  and  information  about  the  issuer.  The 
latest  software  for  the  internet  creates  three 


dimensional  images  and  animated  images 
that  are  used  to  attract  viewers. 

The  virtual  auction  has  also  found 
its  way  onto  the  internet.  Offered  by 
Historische  Wertpapiere  Hiess,  the  online 
auction  makes  it  possible  to  view  images 
of  antique  securities  and  e-mail  your  bid 
from  your  home  computer  at  no  addi- 
tional fee.  The  final  auction  date  for  the 
current  set  of  certificates  is  November  17, 
1996.  Heiss’s  scripophily  site  is  located  at 
www.ecos.de/hiess. 

Scripophily  related  organizations  and 
businesses  can  also  be  found  on  the  internet. 
The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
offers  a variety  of  viewing  options  at  its  site 
at  http://www.netresource.com/mafh.  The 
Washington  Historical  Autograph  and 
Certificate  Organization  (WHACO!), 


located  at  http://home.erols.com/whacol, 
has  an  attractive  site  that  also  offers  in- 
depth  information  about  scripophily. 
Mixing  the  print  medium  and  the  com- 
puter medium,  Bookseller  Ray  Boas  has 
created  his  own,  easy-to-use,  rapidly  down- 
loading site  at  http://www.rayboasbook- 
seller.com.  Boas’s  site,  featuring  books  for 
the  scripophilist,  brings  his  Connecticut 
bookstore  to  a larger  and  international 
audience.  The  potential  for  a dramatic 
increase  in  customers  and  customer  inter- 
action is  definitely  a reality  of  the  internet. 


Are  you  interested  in 

VOLUNTEERING  YOUR  TIME  AT  THE 

Museum? 

Please  phone  Executive 
Director  Diane  Moore  at 
(212)  908-4519 

for  an  application. 


Join  the  Collectors'  Club 
and  get  10%  bonus  points 
with  each  purchase! 


STOCK  SEARCH  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

10855  N.  Qlen  Abbey  Dr.  • Tucson,  AZ  85737 


(520)  544-2590  (International) 
(800)  537-4523  (USA  /Canada) 


o.«' " FREE 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


and  choose  from  a 
selection  of  collectible 
stocks  and  bonds. 


A New  Northeast  Paper 
Money  Show  and  Auction 

Paper  Money  enthusiasts  are  pleased 
with  a new  show  and  auction.  Sponsored 
by  R.  M.  Smythe  and  Co.,  the  September 
19-20  event  at  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
brought  together  many  well  known  cur- 
rency dealers  at  a new  venue.  “We  decided 
there  was  room  for  a new  paper  money 
show  and  auction  in  the  Northeast,”  said 
Stephen  L.  Goldsmith,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  R.  M.  Smythe  and  sometimes  con- 
tributor to  Friends.  He  also  assured  us  that 
the  Strasburg  Paper  Money  show  will 
become  a major  annual  event.  Please 
phone  (800)  622-1880  for  information  on 
future  auctions. 


FREE  STOCKS 

Now  you  can  get  cancelled  stock  certifi- 
cates to  display,  collect  or  use  as  gifts.  Our 
Intro  Offer,  Free  to  Friends  of  Financial 
History  readers,  includes  3 genuine,  can- 
celled certificates  from  Terry  Turbine,  Read- 
ing and  Erie  Railroads,  catalog  and  "Guide 
to  Collecting"  booklet  (reg.  $ 1 7|.  Send  just 
S3. 95  for  Shipping  & Handling  (credited 
to  your  first 
catalog  orderl 
...or  use  your 
credit  card  to 
order  by  phone 
or  fax. 


Send  Check/MO  to: 

(tLlir  iytiirk  fir  any; 

58  Watts  St.,  Ste.  1 
New  York,  NY  10013 
Phone:  212/431-0425 
Fax:  212/334-3265 

I2S.000  listings;  1996  primingl 


Order  Form 


Introductory  Offer 


4 Mystery  Stocks 


Brazil  Rwy 


Home  Savings  Bank 


Loew’s  Theatres 


-Hudson  & Manhattan  RR 


Grand  Trunk  Rwy  of  Canada 


Custom-Fit  Frame 


$39 


Intro.  Qty 


FREE 


$1.99 


$19.95 


$6.95 


$14.95 


$19.95 


“Scrip  Collectors’  Price  Guide"  book*  |$39.95 


$19.95 


&12-93S1L9.5 


Name 

Addr. 


S&H 
Sales  Tax 
TOTAL 


Credit  Card  # 
Exp.  Date 


TOTAL 


free 


+$3.95 


_Phone 


©1996TSP 
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FROM  THE  C OLLEC  TION 


War,  Watergate,  Whitewater,  and  Wall  Street:  Politics  as  Usual 


by  Meg  Ventrudo 


Throughout  history,  politics  and 
finance  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  even  in 
the  20th  century.  Politicians  used  financial 
documents  to  promote  patriotism.  In 
1948,  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  Earl  Warren 
ran  for  president  and  vice  president  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Contributors  to  their 
campaign  received  this  “Dewey  Warren 
Dollar”  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
donations. 


Friends  of  Financial  History 


In  1964,  the  Federal  government  cap- 
italized on  John  F.  Kennedy’s  “Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you...” 
speech  as  part  of  the  ad  campaign  for  the 
$75  denominated  U.S.  Savings  Bond. 

Financial  satire  can  be  an  effective 
way  to  criticize  the  policies  of  some  politi- 
cians. As  inflation  escalated  during  the 
Nixon  Administration,  the  President  was 
satirized  on  this  one  “frozen”  dollar  bill  for 


the  “Inflated  States  of  America.”  The  back 
of  this  bill  states,  “In  God  we  Trust,  All 
others  pay  cash.”  Twenty  years  later  not 
much  has  changed  as  Bill  Clinton  is  pic- 
tured on  the  front  of  this  “Disgruntled 
States  of  America”  three  dollar  bill.  (Three 
dollar  bill  courtesy  of  the  Slick  Times, 
Valley  Center,  CA)  H32 
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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale  exclusively 
by  The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

All  proceeds  go  toward  furthering  the  Museum’s  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and  documentation  of 
the  history  of  America’s  capital  markets. 


Itroaduay  at  Hoivlin:*  Green 

By  Kamil  Kubik,  the  widely  admired  artist  known  for  designing 
Christmas  cards  for  the  White  House.  The  scene  shows  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Customs  House,  location  of  the 
new  American  Indian  Museum,  and  is  available  in  a set  of 
eight  cards  or  in  a handsome,  silk  screened  limited  edition 
of  200  numbered  posters  signed  by  the  artist! 

Posters:  $350.00;  Notecards:  $13.00 


TI»o  Great  Rail  Street  Game 

I his  full-sized  poster  (26"  x 32")  frames  beautifully  and  is 
guaranteed  to  bring  smiles  even  to  disgruntled  investors!  The  art  is 
reproduced  from  the  original  illustration  of  an  1883  board  game. 

$49.95 


ORDER  FORM 

Quantity 

Bulls  & Bears, 

26"  x 32"  poster $49.95 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

poster,  limited  edition, 

22"  x 27" $350.00 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

notecards  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $13.00 

The  Bixby  Letter,  notecards 

(includes  shipping  and  handling.  . $13.00 

Scripophily — The  Art  of  Finance, 

by  Keith  Hollander $29.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

Educator’s  kit  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $49.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

catalogue  only  (includes 

shipping  and  handling) $14.25 

Friends  of  Financial  History, 

quarterly  magazine, 

annual  subscription $25.00 

Gift  membership  in  the  Museum 

of  American  Financial  History $50.00 


NY  Sales  Tax 
Shipping 

TOTAL 


Method  of  payment 

□ Check  □ Money  Order  Amount  enclosed  $ 

□ American  Express  □ MasterCard  □ Visa 

Card  number 

Signature Exp.  date. 


Shipping  information 

Name 

Address 


City State Zip 


Mail  orders  to:  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  10004. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History.  Orders  may  be  faxed  to  212-908-4600.  Orders  may  be 
placed  by  telephone  by  calling  212-908-4519. 

Checks,  credit  cards,  money  orders  are  accepted. 


Shipping  and  Handling 

USA  & Terr. 

Canada 

Foreign 

Posters  $8.95 

$10.95 

$17.90 

Books  $4.00 

$5.00 

$7.00 

ANNIVERSARY 


'imtSsSSk  F 

Tenth 

Anniversary 

Celebration 


Stock  & Bond 
Show  and 
Auction 


. 

JANUARY  24-26,  1997 


Strasburg  is  about  to  become  even  more  historic. 

If  you  are  interested  in  antique  certificates  and  collectibles,  join  us  at  the  Historic  Strasburg  Inn,  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  Americas 
largest  antique  stock  & bond  show.  The  celebration  includes  more  than  forty  dealers,  two  evenings  of  auctions,  and  special  festivities 
to  commemorate  this  milestone  anniversary.  To  order  an  auction  catalogue  ($15),  call  800-622-1880,  212-943-1880,  fax:  212-908-4047. 

Or  visit  our  web  site:  www.rm-smythe.com 
R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701 


Where  historic  paper  collections  of  the  world 
are  researched,  auctioned,  bought  and  sold. 


Established  1S80 


